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Much has been them. It should help 


said in a theoretical 
way about the value 
of public good will 
toward a utility con- 
cern, but the Peninsular Telephone Co., 
of Florida, has just furnished a concrete 
practical example of unusually strong evi- 
dence along this line. It is worth con- 
sideration as positive proof that the serv- 
ice company which overlooks no effort to 
deserve the good will of its patrons re- 
ceives—sometimes, at least—their support 
in obtaining proper reward when it is 
needed. 

Florida is experiencing a remarkable de- 
velopment, and the Peninsular company 
has had its hands full meeting the corre- 
spondingly great demand for telephone 
President W. G. Brorein and his 
in this 
direction, and when his company asked for 


service. 
associates have done fine work 
increased rates for the Sarasota exchange 
the business men of the community showed 
their appreciation of their efforts by ral- 
lying to their support. 
*2e¢s 

On August 6 the Sarasota County Cham- 
ber of Commerce met and appointed a 
special committee to represent the organi- 
zation at the hearing before the Florida 
ask that 


the Peninsular company be granted better 


State Railroad Commission and 


rates. The heads of more than 70 busi- 


ness concerns had previously signed a 


recommendation urging the company to 
install automatic service and agreeing to 
the rate advance necessary to provide the 
dditional facilities. 


When the state commission met on 


GOOD WILL PAYS DIVIDENDS; 
SOME TELEPHONE COST FIGURES 


August 21 a resolution was offered by the 
Sarasota Chamber of Commerce which, 
among other things, said: 

“Resolved that this committee, after due 
consideration, compliments the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. upon its splendid service in 
Sarasota, and recommends that the rates 
be raised in compliance with the said rec- 
ommendation made to the company by 
more than 70 representative citizens of this 
county.” 

There is little doubt that the commis- 
sion will authorize the rate adjustment 
recommended by the telephone users who 
pay the bills. The incident proves that it 
pays to win the approval of the home 
folks. 

* * * > 

In this connection it is pertinent to note 
that the Lima (Ohio) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. also knows how to secure the 
good will of its community. New rates 
providing for a modest increase were to 
have become effective September 1, based 
on the actual valuation of the property. 
The city authorities desired to check up 
the figures, and the officers of the com- 
pany voluntarily offered to withdraw the 
new schedule for a period of 30 days, so 
the city experts could make their investi- 
gation. 

This example of co-operation on the 
part of the company is in line with the 
utilities to 


modern policy of progressive 


work with public officials and not against 


public relations ma- 
terially. 

After the check-up 
the telephone com- 
pany will refile the new rate schedule, and 
the city no doubt will interpose no objec- 
tion. The delay of a month in the added 


revenue will be recompensed by the in- 


creased good will the company should 


gain by its cooperative spirit. 
* * » 
Preparatory to filing the new rate sched- 


ule, George H. Metheany, secretary and 
general manager of the Lima company, 
issued a neat eight-page booklet entitled 
Lima; A 


Statement for the Information of Tele- 


“The Telephone Situation in 
phone Subscribers,” which is an effective 
The 
facts and figures therein given throw light 


way of stating the company’s case. 
on the telephone situation generally over 
the country, and are of interest and value 
to all telephone men with similar prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Metheany shows conclusively that, 
while increasing demand for telephone 
service has steadily piled up the financial 
obligations of the companies during the 
last few years, the increase in rates grant- 
ed has by no means kept a corresponding 
pace. The figures-tell the story and no 


doubt will apply equally well to many 


other places as well as to Lima. 
* * * * 


the Lima 


company added 2,886 stations to meet an 


During the last five years 


imperative demand for service, a gain of 
30 per cent, and making a total of 13,000 


telephones. The company’s forecast shows 
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that 4,200 more stations must be added 
during the next five-year period. That 
means over a million dollars was spent in 
the last five years for additions and better- 
ments, and it is estimated that between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000 will be required 
in the coming five years. 

While the increase in the last five years 
in telephones was 30 per cent, the increase 
in’ telephone plant has been 60 per cent, 
“because of the present high cost of build- 
ing plant—first to extend the system to 
care for growth, and, second, to. replace 
old plant built at low pre-war costs with 
new plant at present-day costs.” 

“Stated in another way,” says Mr. Me- 
theany, “the plant per telephone in 1919 
was $116—that is, taking the plant in 1919 
and dividing it by the telephones then in 
service. The plant per telephone is now 
$143. This process of extending and re- 
placing plant is constantly going on, and 
in 1928 the average will be more than 
$180 per telephone.” 

‘Ss 6 @ 


Showing how telephone rates have 


lagged far behind the rising costs of other 
essential commodities, the Lima company 
presents figures indicating that while two 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18. 


U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 


Illinois, Peoria, Jefferson Hotel, No- 
vember 12 and 13. 








increases have been granted, they brought 
the cost of service up to only 27 per cent 
above pre-war charges, although the aver- 
age cost of living today is about 64 per 
cent above pre-war prices. 

The increased cost of taxation is typical. 
In 1919 the Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s taxes were $24,250, amounting 
This 
year the taxes were $48,181, or $3.60 per 
telephone in service—an increase of 44 per 


to $2.50 per telephone in service. 


cent. Out of every dollar received, the 
company had to pay out 11.3 cents for 
taxes. 

Business men with personal experience 
of the burdens of taxation expense will 
sympathize with such conditions that op- 
press public service companies. 


Based on the cold figures of the past, 
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and estimating for the future, Mr. Me- 
theany draws a conclusion to which fair- 


’ minded rate-makers should give considera- 


tion. He says: 

“Looking into the future we know ‘that 
there will be a steadily-continuing increase 
in the demand for telephone service. [+ 
is our obligation to meet this demand, but 
we must show sufficient net earnings to 
enable us to attract the necessary addition- 
al capital required. There is an unprece- 
dented demand from all enterprises, public 
and private, for new capital, and this cap- 
ital can be secured only by those which 
give promise of an adequate return to the 
investor. 

The great increase in the demand for 
telephone service is because the telephone 
has become a practical necessity in busi- 
ness and social intercourse. Its value to 
the user is so greatly in excess of its cost 
that the demand is as insistent now as it 
was during the past five years, and our 
forecasts show that this demand will con- 
tinue.” 

x * *& * 


That is a 
which will apply to the telephone situa- 


fair, conservative statement 


tion everywhere. 


Relations of Employer and Employe 


Harmony Between Employer and Employe Necessary for Results in Serving 


Public — Establish Confidence 
Awarded Third Prize, General Division, ‘‘Telephony’s’’ 


By Miss Margaret Grace, 


and Mutual Understanding — Article 


Article Contest 


Traffic Chief, Fort Dodge Telephone Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


No foundation can be _ permanently 
strong—no career, either business or so- 
cial, can endure without character and 
spiritual faith. These are the two funda. 
mentals that the world and all creation 
has been founded upon since the beginning. 
Without character and spiritual faith, we 
have built upon shifting sand. 

The old idea of ruling with a “club” 
has long passed into the discard. The 
trend of civilization has moved beyond 
the old, crusty way of handling people 
and affairs. There must be confidence 
and faith and a thorough understanding 
between the employer and employe. Har- 
mony must exist for good results. 

A great many of the larger telephone 
companies are adopting a rather broad 
policy and holding meetings of their vari- 
ous employes. For example: The traffic 
chief or chief operator appoints one or 
two girls from the traffic department; 
the office manager appoints one or two 


representatives from the commercial de- 
partment; and, likewise, the superintendent 
chooses the representatives from the plant 
department. 

These delegates—for such they are— 
meet, and each one presents some phase 
of the working conditions from their 
individual viewpoint or that of the de- 
partment they represent, and offer sug- 
gestions where certain things or certain 
rules aren’t just fitting to a particular 
case. The points which are brought out 
are carefully “discussed, both from the 
company’s standpoint and the individual’s, 
and many times bring about a keener un- 
derstanding of the individual’s and the 
company’s attitude. 

A great deal of trouble is caused by the 
wrong impression gained by an applicant 
when he or she is engaged for service. 
An employer has a vacancy he is quite 
anxious to fill. A desirable applicant is 
presented; the employer begins to paint 


a beautiful picture in a lovely frame; 
all the desirable features of the work and 
working conditions are brought forth, 
and the work is featured as one rose-lined 
path of loveliness. 

The applicant, unless he or she has a 
thinking mind of quick, responsive action, 
“falls” and thus deluded starts forth, not 
prepared for the other view of the picture. 
The applicant, now an employe, starts 
work on Monday morning at 8 o’clock and 
finds he or she does not work directly 
under the one who hired them. 

Perhaps for the first few days things 
are just as they were represented. Then 
comes a day of “everything gone wrong” 
and the glamour of the scene changes—he, 
or she, is down to honest-to-goodness facts. 
The little ups and downs that come in 
every business have come to the surface 
and the deluded employe is down to earth. 

This situation also applies to the em- 
ploye when seeking a position. They prom- 
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ise everything required and then, when 
brought up to the obeying of some of the 
rules of the institution, they are resentful 
and take on an injured air if corrected. 

With this thought in mind—that there 
are always two sides to every question— 
I have, in taking applications for positions 
of operators, been very careful to study 
my applicant—point out the pleasing fea- 
tures of the work and surroundings—then 
to carefully observe and study the face 
of the girl as I tell her of the not-so- 
agreeable and unpleasant features attached, 
for we have them. 

Girls do not like to until 10 
o'clock each evening, every other Sunday, 


work 





















Miss Margaret Grace Is a Firm Believer in 
the Get-Together-and-—Talk-Things-— 
Over Plan. 


and a part of each holiday. Even a very 
pretty restroom, nice furniture, etc., will 
not always offset the question of hours— 
that is the one big obstacle in our path for 
getting the desired applicants. 

I carefully point out a little of the up- 
grade work to be done. Some girls will 
smile and say, “I expected that, but I am 
anxious to work and earn some money.” 
Others will falter, and you can usually 
tell if they will stand the test of the daily 
grind or hesitate when the load is heavy 
and hard. 

Despite all the stern criticisms of the 
modern girl, I have found, after all, that 
a young girl applying for a position as an 
operator, comes full of life, most of them 
ambitious and, as a rule, with the proper 
training they have made good. 

Some are failures but you will find them 
everywhere. All of us can not be great 
successes, Environment and early training 
have spoiled many a good individual. 

Department heads, managers of big con- 
cerns, traffic chiefs, and chief operators, 
are learning that the human element, the 
Personal touch or contact among those 
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In the telephone world, the human 
element is a factor of great importance 
and is being given greater considera- 


tion every year. One phase of the 
human element in the telephone indus- 
try with which executives are con- 
stantly dealing is the relation of the 
company to its employes. 

It is this phase.which Miss Margaret 
Grace discusses, particularly as regards 
the traffic department. The Fort Dodge 
Telephone Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa, of 
which Miss Grace has been traffic chief 
for the past four years, is recognized as 
one of the largest and most progressive 
of Iowa’s Independent companies. It 
operates approximately 6,700 telephones 
and its modern equipment is housed 





in an up-to-date exchange building. 

Prior to going with the Fort Dodge 
company Miss Grace was chief oper- 
ator and bookkeeper with the New State 
Telephone Co. at Moorhead and Sioux 
City, Iowa, for five years and chief 
operator for about two years with the 
Northwestern Bell company at Sioux 
City. Her telephone work was preceded 
with three years’ experience in teaching. 

In Fort Dodge, Miss Grace, through 
organizing the traffic department and 
establishing standard rules of operating, 
has raised the service to a high stand- 
ard. But, she says, “To sum it all up, 
it’s a 50-50 proposition—the spirit of 
service is reflected from both the em- 
ployer and employe.” 











they employ, must be considered. One 
must be big enough and fine enough to 
show a personal concern for their wel- 


fare, and yet command the dignity and 


respect due a superior in the busi- 
ness ranks. 
Persons in executive positions must 


study human nature as well as they study 
the problems of efficient business manage- 
ment. You must know your individuals 
as you know your rules, codes, cords and 
plugs—that is, if you are to get results 
and the best and most that is in one. An 
executive has to sacrifice a little of his or 
her own personality to deal correctly with 
those under him. 

There are no two humans exactly alike 
in temperament or disposition. You can 
not correct one girl as you would another. 
Some are more sensitive, some stubborn; 
some you must reason with, to others you 
must make your correction a command; 
some you must appeal to—study your in- 
dividual first. 

It never pays to antagonize, to humiliate, 
or belittle anyone. When correcting a 
girl—never do so in the presence of others, 
but take her away, talk to her, put a few 





questions to her, show her the other side 
of the case, reason with her—you'll get her 
to admit the error, see her fault, and be 
won over. Upbraid her in the presence of 
others, humiliate her, and you have planted 
a seed of rebellion in her heart—a smolder- 
ing hatred. It’s human nature. 

If kindness, accompanied by firmness, 
cannot avail, we do not want that indi- 
vidual in dur employ. Any employe who 
works through tear of the “boss” is not 
a good representative of any company or 
institution. Girls are more sensitive and 
of a more nervous type than boys, but 
still what applies to one will always apply 
to both, for after all we all are human. 

If we consider the human element, along 
with the machinery part of it, we are 
going to have harmony—I am not going 
I don’t like that word, 
although the word itself, according to the 
dictionary’s definition, is a fine, splendid, 
big thing, and if it is lived up to as much 
as it is carelessly used, it’s all well and 


to say cooperation. 


good—but it is not. People preach co- 
operation, but that’s as far as it goes—the 
word has been (co)operated to death. 


The 50-50 basis of the company and its 











A Cozy Corner of the Restroom of the Fort Dodge Telephone Co. 
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employes is winning in favor, and must 
eventually be the standard. We have a 
fine example of that policy in our institu- 
tion here in Fort Dodge. The company 
provides a $1,000 life insurance policy, 
carried on each and every employe. After 
he or she has been in the service for 30 
days, this is kept up, without cost to the 
individual. 

Then twice a year (in June and Decem- 
ber) when the dividends are declared and 
paid to the stockholders of the company, 
each employe is given a check for 5 per 
cent of his or her salary for the previous 
six months. The payment in December 
comes on the 24th day of the month in the 
form of a most acceptable Christmas gift. 


Local Operating Room of Fort Dodge Company Showing Automanual 
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gives them the exercise they need after 
sitting so much. 

And to.show the spirit of friendliness 
and goodwill, several of the operators came 
to me and suggested that each one give 
five cents each pay day—that is on the 
third and 18th of each month—for the 
purchase of new records. This plan was 
put up to each operator and very enthu- 
siastically agreed to by all, thus enabling 
us to obtain four of the latest records each 
month. 

Always I have been a strong advocate 
of the get-together-and-talk-things-over 
plan. There are none of us so high in our 
respective positions and so 
what we can obtain good suggestions and 





learned but: 





Equipment in 


Operation. 


Another feature: In case of the death 
of an employe or of serious illness, it is 
our custom to send flowers, so much being 
subscribed by each employe. The total 
amount ‘collected is matched by the com- 
pany—so if the employes raise $15, the 
company gives a check for that 
amount. 

The social side of our institution has 
not been overlooked. Each month or so 
the employes have a party or dance. The 
music, refreshments, hall rent, etc., are 
paid for by a small charge of 35 cents, and 
sometimes more, depending upon the elab- 
orateness of the affair—but if, for in- 
stance, $25 is raised, the company matches 
it, thus making it total $50. 

Last fall, at the time our equipment was 
changed from the manual to the auto- 
manual system, the second floor on which 
the traffic department is located, was re- 
modeled, making new and larger rest and 
locker rooms. , Phe company purchased a 
very nice Edison phonograph and 12 rec- 
ords for the. restroom. 


same 


The floor was cov- 
ered with battleship linoleum, waxed and 
highly polished: During the operators’ 
relief periods and during the noon hour 
they enjoy dancing among 
This is beneficial to 


themselves. 


very them, for it 


ideas from others. There are so many 
little things coming up each day from the 
operators’, supervisors’, and chief opera- 
tors’ angles, which, if discussed, bring 
about a more human touch and friendly 
relation. 

And if each one understands the neces- 
sary routine in an office, it is a pleasure 
to work. Every one feels that he or she 
is a representative and a part of the com- 
pany, not something a little more than a 
mere employe. Haven’t you sometimes 
heard people say, “Oh, I am only an em- 
ploye?” Instead, if they had the right 
sort of spirit and were satisfied employes, 
they would say, “Yes, I am an employe 
of that company.” 

So, to sum it all up, it’s a 50-50 proposi- 
tion—the spirit of service is reflected from 
both the employer and the employe. 


Radio Corporation Executive In- 
vestigates Use of Short Waves. 
David Sarnoff, vice-president and gen- 

eral manager of the Radio Corp. of Amer- 

ica, returned last week from a_seven- 
weeks’ trip, during which he visited Eng- 


land, France, Germany and Poland. Upon 
his arrival in New York City he gave out 
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a statement which he had prepared on th 
voyage home, in which he said: 

“While in England I saw a good de: 
of Mr. Marconi and his experiments wit 
short waves. These experiments hay 
given fresh impetus to the work of r 
search men and radio engineers in tly 
United States, where the short-wave field 
has been under scientific investigation fo: 
several years. It may be confidently ex 
pected that the use of short waves will 
immeasurably and in a practical way ad- 
vance the art of radio communication in 
the field of wireless telegraphy as well as 
wireless telephony. 

But, I have seen nothing as yet, in this 
new field of short waves, either in Europe 
or at home, which justifies any claim that 
the present high-power long wave stations, 
employed for commercial transoceanic 
communications, will be supplanted by the 
low-powered short wave stations. Reliable 
radio transmission, over long distances, 
during the daylight and business hours, 
must still be conducted with the high- 
power and long waves. 

To my mind, one of the greatest ad- 
ventages which will result from experi- 
ments, now being conducted with short 
waves, is the increased knowledge we shall 
gain of the behavior or different wave- 
lengths in the conducting medium between 
the sending and receiving stations. Much 
has already been accomplished in perfect- 
ing the radio sending and receiving instru- 
ments; but much more still remains to be 
learned about what actually occurs to the 
cicctromagnetic waves in the space which 
separates the receiver from the transmit- 
ter. 

As we learn more about nature’s secrets, 
now hiding in the great outdoors, we 
shall come nearer our goal of completely 
eliminating static, interference, fading and 
other scientific problems still requiring so- 
lution. 

I endeavored to interest the British, 
French and German broadcasters in the 
idea of increasing the power of their 
sending that the programs 
and Berlin might be 
easily heard by the American listening 
public. At the same time I suggested 
the possibility of American stations send- 
ing over their programs, which could be 
regularly heard abroad. Much interest was 
shown in these proposals, and I believe 
that the era of transoceanic broadcasting 


stations, so 


oi London, Paris 


,is near at hand.” 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, September 2.—Copper 
Firm; electrolytic, spot and nearby, 1312 
135¢c; futures, 134@13%c. Tin—Firn 
spot and futures, $53.37. Iron—Stead; 
No. 1 northern, $20.50@22.00; No. 
northern, $20.00@21.00; No. 2 southe: 
$18.00@18.50. Lead—Steady; spot, $8.0 
@8.25. Zinc—Firm; East St. Louis, spo' 
6.30c : 6.30@6.32c. 


futures, 








Troubles Affecting “Transmission 


‘A Stitch-in-Time’’ Maintenance Policy Eliminates Losses Due to Mechani- 
cal Defects—Sources of Poor Transmission Located at Many Points—Paper 
Presented at Rochester Convention of Up-State Association of New York 


By R. M. Bruce, 


Plant Superintendent, Kochesier Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. ¥. 


Sometimes I wonder if we do not forget 
or overlook the importance of the little 
things which eventually cause an endless 
amount of trouble and interference with 
service. It may be that we take too much 
for granted, or perhaps we do not talk 
enough about these things. Except in a 
few cases, telephone users have no diffi- 
culty in carrying on.a conversation be- 
tween two points, regardless of the dis- 
tance; when difficulties are encountered, 
the trouble is very often traceable to 
mechanical defects. 

Trouble may not be so noticeable on 
local calls, but when a conversation is 
attempted outside of the exchange limits, 
defects—such as cut-offs, fading, also 
and noisy connections—show up 
which cause a great deal of 
These are usually caused: by 
defects. 

I suspect that we may feel that com- 
plaints are sometimes unjustified, but as 
a general rule people do not take the time 
to make complaints unless they have a 
reason. 


faint 
annoyance. 
mechanical 


Then again, a great many people 
put up with poor service because they do 
not know that a better quality of service 
is possible. I want to tell that we 
must consider complaints more seriously. 


ye yu 


We have got to do more to eliminate com- 
plaints by keeping everlastingly at the 
maintenance of our plant. 

We cannot expect to get the most out 
of our investment in plant if we build a 
line or switchboard and spend no money 
for its upkeep. We must repair the little 
defects as soon as they appear and keep 
our plant up to the highest standard pos- 
sible. In other words, adopt a “Stitch-in- 
policy until the plant has become 
obsolete or, through natural deterioration, 


Time” 


has become too expensive to maintain. 
Much has been said and written, and 
much money has been spent, in order to 
provide means whereby good transmission 
may be obtained. From an enginéering 
standpoint, the requirements are’ well 
known, and it is the job of the plant men 
to carry out in actual construction the 
pr‘nciples which the engineers have given. 
tudies have’ been carefully made of 
‘mission losses’due to faulty mechan- 
ic.’ conditions, ‘such as connections to 
. make-and-break contacts’ in keys, re- 
and jack and plug connections. These 
S prove that poor workmanship and 
'f proper -attention ‘will spoil the best 


enheneering plans. In an ordinary tele- 


phone talk in the 
number of wire and apparatus connec- 
tions over which the conversation is car- 
ried amount to 100 or more. This means 
a hundred places where mechanical trouble 
could occur and shows the reason why the 
utmost care must 
details. 

I repeat that the sources, of poor trans- 


same exchange, the 


be given to minute 


mission are located at many points in the 


telephone circuit and can often be found 

















Mr. Bruce Believes the Plant Man’s Job Is 
to Keep Everlastingly After the Main- 
tenance of His Plant. 


only with difficulty, particularly if more 
than one trouble is 
time or 


present at the 
if a trouble is intermittent. 
We shall start in at the subscriber's sta- 
tion and mention the points where the most 
common troubles are likely to occur. 


same 


For 
instance, the ordinary local battery troubles 
are always with us on. a magneto station, 
which need more 
than The 
reason for this may be a defective spring 
or other fault which has kept the battery 
on short circuit, or it may be because the 
battery has become 
long or excessive use. 

The hook-switch connections may not be 
good, due to dust or weak springs which 
fail to cut in the talking circuit or cause 
a cut-out when the telephone is taken off 
the hook! ‘Diaphragms will become rusty 
and “bent, and particles of dirt will lodge 
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but there are stations 


battery replacements others. 


exhausted through 


between them and the magnets, seriously 
interfering with the hearing. A loose re- 
ceiver cap will cause a loss equal to ten 
miles of standard cable. 

Magneto will talk 
well and at other times choke down to 
such a degree that talking is difficult. This 
may be caused by a defective shunt which 
fails to cut out the generator coils after a 
call has been made. 


stations sometimes 


These coils show an 
excessively high resistance to the delicate 
alternating currents of the voice impulses. 

The cords on receivers and desk stands 
cause a large percentage of subscriber sta- 
tion trouble which cannot be prevented, 
although it may be lessened if precautions 
are taken by the installer to place the bell 
box in such a position that the cord will 
get the minimum wear. 

It is desirable to have the 
station wiring in one piece from the bell 
to the protector. 


subscriber 


If splices are necessary, 
they should not be concealed within parti- 
tions but should be accessible for inspec- 
tion. Inside wires, 
installation, must be 
inspected. The inside wires and leading- 
in wires must all be carefully cleaned and 
fastened tightly on the respective binding 
posts of the protector. 
require close attention. 

Slight discharges or 


re-used from a former 


carefully tested and 


Fuses and carbons 
crosses often arc 
across the carbons, 


them and 


partially grounding 


causing transmission losses 
which can only be cleared by a personal 
visit. The safety of the apparatus, and 
even the building itself, may depend on 
the protector, in case of lightning or a 
cross with the light or power wire. 


The 


many 


outside plant is 


conditions which 


responsible -for 
may trans- 
mission losses, and may be summarized as 
follows : 


cause 


Hand connections. 
Sleeve connections not properly twisted. 
Wrong size sleeves used. 

Copper and iron in contact instead of 
like metals. 

3ridging connectors of the wrong type 
and improperly placed. 

Tree interference. 

The must be cleaned and 
tightly wrapped several times around the 
tips of the aerial wires, and soldered or 
connected by The 


box 


bridle wires 


sleeves. 
cable should be 
cleaned and fastened under washers to the 
binding Bits of insulation, like 
paraffin, wax or rubber, if left on the wire 


ends of the 


Wires within the 


posts. 
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when placing it under the washer form an 
almost perfect non-conductor; hence the 
importance of thoroughly cleaning the 
. wires. 

Cable boxes in which long aerial lines 
terminate are also provided with fuse pro- 
tectors which make additional points 
where there is a possibility of trouble. 
Loose fuses and corrosion are responsible 
for many poor talking circuits. 


In aerial cables the sheathing may be 
rubbed through by contact with limbs of 
trees or buildings. The cable protectors 
become loose, or shoved forward, leaving 
the bare lead cable exposed. This rapidly 
wears through and water gets in, causing 
crosses and grounds on the wires. If the 
leak is quickly detected, it is possible to 
boil out the moisture without removing an 
excessive amount of armor, but in other 
cases a new piece of cable, 10 to 30 ft. 
long, must be spliced in, or even a whole 
section renewed. 

The underground cables are less liable 
to injuries, but defective soldering and 
breaks in the sheathing caused by work- 
men not in our employ will develop trouble 
in times of high water and continued rain 
if the manholes become flooded. The 
danger of electrolysis is always present 
and we make frequent surveys to be sure 
that our cables are properly bonded and 
drained to eliminate electrolytic action. A 
broken rail will sometimes cause the de- 
struction of a cable in a short time if not 
detected and repaired. 

Common Troubles in Central Office. 

Some of the more common troubles in 
the central office are: 

The answering jacks and springs on 
lines from large users become worn and 
fail to hold the plug firmly. A slight move- 
ment or vibration of the cord will cause 
the plug to slip just far enough to cut 
off the distant subscriber but still leave 
the plug hanging in the jack in such a 
manner that it is not noticed by the 
operator. 

This trouble can be temporarily reme- 
died by bending the jack springs, but if 
the jacks are too much worn, the defect- 
ive jacks must be replaced. 

The plug tips become worn on cord 
pairs which are much used and do not 
open the jack springs enough to make a 
clean make-and-break contact. The only 
remedy is to change to a plug with a full- 
sized tip. 

Plugs will become coated with a thin 
layer of oil or rust, forming a high resist- 
ance contact which interferes with the 
voice currents, although not perceptible on 
the voltmeter tests or bell circuits. All 
plugs should be periodically cleaned either 
by hand, or with a special plug-cleaning 
apparatus which should be part of the 
equipment of at least all large central 
offices. 

The springs in the main frame which 
hold the protector blocks and heat coils in 
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their proper position are sometimes bent 
beyond the point where they come back to 
their normal position. It also happened 
that particles of dust and grease set them- 
selves fast on the springs, greatly increas- 
ing the resistance of the point of contact. 

The mica pieces of the main frame pro- 
tectors which separate the carbons will 
sometimes accumulate dust and allow arc- 
ing across to ground. The jumpers on the 
main frame are subjected to strain and 
rough usage whenever lines are connected 
or pulled out and, if the soldering is not 
well done, breaks will occur at the lugs 
to which the jumpers are attached. 


A number of troubles which affect trans- 
mission have been enumerated. A num- 
ber of them are unavoidable and due just 
to natural conditions, and will appear in 
any telephone plant no matter how well 
supervised and regulated it may be. But 
it is about the large class of preventable 
trouble that we should all be concerned. 
What are we doing to keep this class out 
of our plant? 

They are chiefly due to three causes: 
Lack of knowledge; poor workmanship, 
and carelessness. 

Against poor workmanship on the part 
of the employes, it is necessary to exercise 
strict supervision until the men put into 
practice the methods which they have been 
taught. 

For carelessness, the third cause of pre- 
ventable troubles, there is only one rem- 
edy—get a new employe if the old one per- 
sists in turning out work which will cause 
trouble. 

May I say just a word about this plan 
of helping the other fellow to become 
more interested in his job? I can appre- 
ciate the difficulties confronting most of 
you whose forces are scattered over a 
large territory. 

In bringing the men to a central point 
you would be incurring an expense which, 
perhaps, you feel would not be justified. 
You would have transportation difficulties, 
from work and _ other things 
which make it impracticable. 

Conditions in the Rochester field outside 
of the city of Rochester are the same as 
those in any other widely-scattered dis- 
trict. We propose to try out this summer 
a scheme of fitting up a Ford car, with 
circuit boards and paraphernalia, and send- 
ing our plant school instructor on a tour 
of the outside exchanges. The good we 
have accomplished in Rochester we feel 
will warrant this effort and expense. 


absences 


It is believed that by having the in- 
structor go to the men, he will get better 
results than he would by taking the men 
away from their work. Then, too, it is 
felt that the men themselves would be 
more free to talk about their problems if 
they are on their own home ground. 

The instructor would be able to spend 
some time with the men who are actually 
engaged in the performance of the work 
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and can thereby make helpful suggestions. 
Two or three days should be a sufficient 
time to spend in one locality, but if more 
time is necessary I would say by all means 
give it. 

Good Results of Plant School. 

We found that some of the men would 
go ahead in their own way to clear 
troubles, rather than admit their lack of 
knowledge of the correct way, for fear 
it would reflect on their ability. Since the 
Rochester plant school was established and 
the men are convinced that we are trying 
to help them to do their work correctly, 
they are not backward in asking for help 
and advice. I trust you will pardon me 
for speaking of the school for employes, 
but it has been of so much benefit to us 
here in Rochester, and we are so enthu- 
siastic about it, that it is hard to present a 
subject of this kind without making some 
mention of our school work. 

You may ask why the minor things 
have been brought up—the things which 
we class as common troubles. The reason 
we have talked about them is that they are 
so common that we do not always give 
the proper consideration to their impo1- 
tance or them they 
demand. 

We carefully go over the necessities for 
ordering a No. 19 gauge cable instead oi 
a No. 22 gauge, or a No. 12 iron wire in- 
stead of a No. 14 iron wire—and then we 
permit hand joints and other faults to get 
into the plant which will in time develop 
a transmission loss much greater than a 
No. 22 gauge cable, or a No. 14 iron wire. 

We permit the plant, for which we have 
spent, say, $100,000, to fall to the grade of 
a $50,000 plant, from a transmission stand- 
point, just merely by neglecting these so- 
called little things. We know how impor- 
tant to good service these little things are 
and believe an occasional review of them 
can do no harm. 


give the attention 


Some Interesting Facts Concerning 
the Telephone. 

The state of Nebraska has 50,000 more 
telephones than the whole of South Amer- 
ica. Los Angeles has 25 times as many 
as Naples, the largest city in Italy. 

A telephone message travels across the 
continent in one-fiftieth of a second. Ke- 
quirements for telephone equipment in- 
creased three-fold from 1919 to 1924. 

There are more telephone operators in 
the United States than there are tele- 
phones in Russia and Finland combined. 
Denver has one telephone for every five 
people. Rome, Italy, has only one tele- 
phone for every 45 inhabitants. 

There are 700,000 telephones in Chicago. 
It took 20 years to reach the first 100,000 
mark but only two years for the last 
100,000. An average of over 2,800 tele- 
phones were added every working day of 
1923 to the telephone systems in the 
United States. 












Oil Field Private Communication 


Private Telephone and Telegraph Lines Are a Big Asset to Oil and Gas 


Companies—Unusual Service Required of Private Communication System— 
Description of Construction and Equipment Installed for Use of Companies 





Few people realize the magnitude of the 
telephone and telegraph business in the oil 
fields. The first question by those not 
thoroughly familiar with the oil and gas 
field work is, “Why is it necessary to con- 
struct private communication systems?” 

In the first place, development of a new 
feld is usually in a territory in which 
there are few if any telephone or telegraph 
lines, and commercial companies are reluc- 
tant about installing a plant large enough 
to take care of the large volume of busi- 
ness that develops during the drilling and 
flush production period. 


This is only natural, for telephone com- 
panies, in one sense, work on a much 
more conservative basis than do the oil 
producers and, except in a few cases, can- 
not afford to take the risk of a field devel- 
oping large enough to earn them sufficient 
to take care of their investment. However, 
telephone and telegraph facilities are very 
necessary to the oil and gas-producing 
companies. The lines of communication of 
an oil or gas company might easily be 
termed the nerve system, feeling here and 
there, ready 24 hours each day to handle 
the volume of business between the field 
operations and the general office. 


The leases in the Burbank pool, located 
in the Osage Nation, of Oklahoma, have 
probably commanded the highest prices 
ever paid for undeveloped, although prac- 
tically proven, territory; one large oil- 
producing company recently paid approxi- 
mately three million dollars for two 
quarter sections and immediately started 
to drill 16 wells on each 


By Warren T. Bulla, 


Wire Chief, Telegraph Department, Empire Companies, Bartlesville, Okla. 
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General Outline of the Telephone and Tele— 
graph System. 

sent, in order to get the necessary material 

on the job. There is entirely too much at 

stake to handle this business over com- 

mercial lines, because every other com- 





of these tracts, a total of 


32 wells on the two 
tracts. 

Owing to the fact that 
other companies were 


immediately starting to 
drill offset wells to those 
along the outside line of 
these tracts, it immedi- 
ately created an emerg- 
ency which meant that, 
with an investment of 
three million dollars in 
leases and a like amount 
M tools and material, a 
total of five or six mil- 
lion dollars must be pro- 
tected. Imagine the tele- 
Phone calls and telegraph 
Messaves which must be 








pany is also trying to communicate here 
and there. 

A conservative estimate, I believe, of 
the average time required to get a call 
through from the Burbank field to a 
nearby city 60 miles away during a recent 
drilling campaign, was six hours. It is a 
common occurrence to place a call and 
not be able to talk until the following day, 
24 to 36 hours later. 

Probably the principal and most im- 
portant reason for oil and gas companies 
having a private system of communication 
is on account of the unusual service re- 
quired; the operation of the properties is 
equally as important as the drilling of a 
gusher field, and commercial companies 
are unable to furnish such a preferred 
service. 

After the oil is brought to the surface 
of the earth, it is turned over to the pipe- 
line department. The average pipe line is 
divided into two systems—the gathering 
system and the main line system. 


The oil as it comes from the well is 
collected in small tanks on the lease. There 
are small lines connecting to all these 
tanks and running to main line pump 
stations. This is called a gathering system. 

When a small tank is filled with oil, the 
gauger is notified that it is ready to run. 
The gauger measures the depth of the oil 
in the tank and the amount of water, or 
bottom settlings, in the bottom of the 
tank, and opens a gate valve into the pipe 
line. 

A record of this measurement is made on 

a run ticket, this check 








A Pumping Oil Well. 
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being made each day un- 
til the tank is empty. The 
record of this measure- 
ment with the tank num- 
ber, etc., is telegraphed to 
the general offices of the 
pipe line department and 
entered on the books as a 
credit to the producer. In 
this way the pipe line 
company has its records 
complete each day, show- 
ing what it owes the pro- 
ducer for oil. 

Also at 7:00 a. m. each 
day the large 
tanks at the 
pumping 





receiving 
main line 
station are 
measured and the amount 
of oil on 


hand should 
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tally with the amount of oil run by the 
gauger in the field. The stock tanks at 
the station are also measured. These fig- 
ures show the amount of oil gathered the 
day before and the amount of oil pumped 
through the main line. 

Since the main pipe lines are long and 
the oil is pumped through them at pres- 
sures ranging from 500 to 800 pounds, 
there is always danger of a leak, and as 
an 8-inch line at 800 pounds will carry 
1,000 barrels an hour, if the line breaks 
in two, considerable oil can be lost in a 
short time. 

In order to keep a closer watch on the 
main line and the stations, a gauge or 
check is made of the tanks being pumped 
out of at one end of the line, and the 
tanks pumped into at the other end of the 
line, each hour, so they can be sure as 
much oil was received at the discharge 
station as was pumped in at the other end. 

This hourly check record is watched 
closely by the oil dispatcher by telegraph, 
who looks after all the oil handled by the 
main lines. His work in many respects 
is similar to that of a train dispatcher on 
a railroad. If he should order the wrong 
gate valve opened or closed, he would 
have a pipe line wreck that would mean 
as much loss as a railroad wreck. 

Dispatching gas in gas pipe lines is very 
similar to oil dispatching, only the gas 
man does not have a stock record to keep 
up. The gas dispatcher gets most of his 
reports every hour by telephone from each 
of the regulator stations and compressor 
stations on the system. From these hourly 
reports the gas dispatcher is in a position 
to tell at any time just how much gas he 
can furnish any city or town o” the 
system. 

The gas dispatcher also keeps in very 
close relations with the weather man in 
order that he can get more wells turned 
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service to shut the gates on a line, should 
he have a gas line break in two. 

All of the telephone and telegraph 
equipment used by an oil or gas company 
is of enough importance that the very best 
should be selected; in fact, most com- 
panies build up their special equipment out 





Gas Pipe Line Under Construction. 


of stock material that is used principally 
by the largest companies ‘in 
order that they can get repairs easily at 
nearly all the local exchanges throughout 
the field. 

It can be readily seen from the descrip- 
tion of operations that an oiland gas com- 
pany would demand a service which could 
not be furnished by a commercial com- 
pany, unless lines were set aside and as- 
signed to the special use of one company. 

The oil and gas companies, by having 
their own private lines, can build them 


telephone 


along the pipe lines, so the men maintain- " 


ing pipe lines can call in for help in case 
of serious trouble, and the office force of 
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A Gas Compressor or Booster Station. 


in the line if there is cooler weather pre- 
dicted for tomorrow. 

Special switchboard equipment. is used 
by the gas dispatcher which is cut in series 
with ail the telephone lines, so the gas 
dispatcher can cut in and take a line in 
case someone is talking and he needs quick 


~~ SZ 
ns 


the company can use the lines for regular 


business at times 
checks. 

In order to conserve the circuits as 
much .as: possible; simplex coils and com- 
posite apparatus are used extensively by 


the larger companiés. Most of these com- 


between the hourly 
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panies use 25-foot poles almost entirely, 
except in special cases where high cross- 
ings are necessary. This gives them fair 
assurance of not having their lines torn 
down by drilling tools and portable rigs 
being moved around in the field. Metallic 
circuits are practically universal and mag- 
neto equipment is the best suited for such 
systems as employed by these companies. 

The manager or superintendent of a 
telephone and telegraph department for 
an oil or gas company must be experienced 
in all phases of the business, knowing 
plant, traffic and commercial details equal- 
ly well. 

Farmers Mutual, Lynden, Wash., 
to Buy Rural Line. 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Lynden, Wash., has made arrangements to 
purchase the properties of the Maple Falls 
Telephone Co., of Maple Falls, from L. 
E. Haggard for a consideration of $5,000. 
The Maple Falls company operates a line 
extending into the Glacier district from 
Jellingham. It consists of 36 miles of 
main line and 20°of spur line. 
Scotland’s Farrns Need Telephones 

to Check Drift Citywards. 

Agricultural interests in Scotland have 
been giving some ‘attention of late to the 
need for more telephone facilities in the 
Scotch rural districts. 

The matter was brought up early last 
spring at a branch meeting of the Nation- 
al Farmers’ Union of Scotland, and a for- 
mer member of Parliament spoke, says 
the Dundee Courier, “of the urgent need 
for the extension of the telephone system 
to rural districts—to glens 30 or 40 miles 
away from a doctor.” In this connection 
he referred regretfully to the drift of pop- 
ulation away from the country districts, 
which is a serious problem in Scotland as 
elsewhere. 

The same question has since been dis- 
cussed at some length by a special writer 
in the Aberdeen Press and Journal. “The 
establishment of private telephones in 
rural areas is again being spoken of,” this 
writer says, but he expresses the opinion 
that having a telephone would not be a 
paying investment for the average Scotch 
farmer. 

However, he admits that “there is this 
to be said for it, it would be a decided 
convenience, and of some considerable in- 
terest as a means of communication with 
friends far and near,” and “it is handy 
when absolute necessity arises.” 

Although having a telephone in Scot- 
land “does mean money, and a good deal 
of it, perhaps,” the Aberdeen paper’s cor- 
respondent remarks that “we all spend 
money on things we could live with 
for the sake of the pleasure they give 
and concludes that “we must have ‘ 
conveniences in our rural areas to ™ 
life worth living.” 









Leaks Wideawake Company Stops 


Organization and Cooperation Needed—One-Man Plant Is Not, and Cannot 


Be, a Success—Practical Hints in Stopping Many Financial Leaks—Paper 
Presented at Annual Convention of Ohio Independent Telephone Association 


By C. W. Kugelman, 


Plant Superintendent, Portsmouth Telephone Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 


The telephone business for many years 
was run more or less in a haphazard man- 
ner. While all concerned wanted to make 
money on their investments, few seemed 
ty realize the many small as well as need- 
less ways the money was spent. 

Plants were built with little or no 
thought being given to future require- 
ments. Depreciation and maintenance ac- 
counts were given very little considera- 
tion. Consequently, after a period of 10 to 
15 years had elapsed many stockholders 
found, that while their properties had paid 
some dividends, they had not been able 
to lay anything aside against the time when 
the plant would have to be rebuilt, in- 
creased in size, or the lines extended. 

Of course, much of the loss due to im- 
proper management was due to a general 
lak of knowledge pertaining to the busi- 
Many men thought their plants 
could be built and then take care of them- 
This fact is shown by the gen- 
erally low rates charged and the apparent 
little study given to what the future might 
bring. 


ress. 


selves. 


Many plants were, and some today are, 
tcp-heavy with employes. There should 
le just enough people on a plant to prop- 
uly keep up the work—and no more. The 
properly-built-and-maintained plant of 
5,000 or less stations has little use for a 
large organization. 

There should be: First, a competent 
manager; a wire chief with a girl as- 
sistant can take care of all inside work 
end lay out the work for the outside 
crews. 

One troubleman full time and one part 
time should be able to keep the trouble 
cleared. They might need help after 
storms. Not to exceed four men should 
be able to keep the plant in good shape 
and do the installing. The outside force 
should be motor-equipped and given all 
hbor and time-saving devices possible. 

In any organization each employe should 
feel that he or she is an important part 
of that concern and be ready at any and 
all times to do whatever they may be 
called on to do. Every one should have 
all the responsibility he is capable of han- 
dling and due allowance should be made 
ior honest mistakes. 

If you have a man in your organization 
in whom you cannot place confidence, or 
who cannot be trusted to give you the best 
there is in him, you should have a little 
Conversation with him. Show him where 
he is doing himself as well as his em- 





ployers an injustice. Then if he does not 
see the light, the only thing to do is to 
crease the skids and place him on them. 
You are losing money trying to work with 
a man who will not work with you. 
We must all pull together for the good 
of our business. The one-man plant is 
not, and cannot be, a success. We all 
Lave to have understudies and be under- 

















“Keep Your Eyes, Ears and Minds Open 
for New Ideas and Good Advice,’’ Says 
Superintendent Kugelman. 


The man who thinks he is inde- 
pendent of everyone else is dead wrong 
and cannot alone plug the many leaks he 
will cause. 

Keep your eyes, ears and minds open for 
new ideas and good advice. While attend- 
ing this meeting get all the information 
you can. Swap more ideas than stories— 
and you will go home better equipped to 
work out your many problems. 

Don’t be afraid to mix with the big 
fellows; they will be glad to give you the 
benefit of their experience and will no 
deubt gain something from you. Sub- 
scribe to the telephone magazines and 
study them, advertisements as well as the 
other items. 

Probably by this time you are wonder- 
ing what the foregoing has to do with the 
subject of “Financial Leaks.” Well, every 
speech or article has to have a beginning 
and, as I am a poor story-teller I have 
tried to give you a few notes from past 
experiemces and observations. 
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studied. 


Let us now forget the subject and get 
down to a general talk on that which is 
uppermost in 
business. 


our minds—the 


telephone 
First, we will consider the buying of ma- 
terial. How do you buy? When the 
salesman comes in, do you buy a little dab 
of this, that and the other thing? Or do 
you estimate your needs for several months 
and buy enough to get the advantage of 
quantity prices? Do you realize that in 
buying small quantities you are paying the 
top price for material as well as 
freight and hauling charges? 


extra 


Which prevails in your buying, price or 
quality? While most of manu fac- 
turers and jobbers handle a standard line 
of material, there are some who with a low 
price will tempt you to buy an inferior 
article. 


your 


Be careful, do not let prices alone 
govern your buying. 

After you get the material into your 
storeroom, do you use care in its use? 
Do you keep constantly on the watch to 
see that very little is wasted? There is 
much loss due to the careless handling of 
material. Most of it can be eliminated. 

When rebuilding old leads or replacing 
open wire with cable, either aerial or un- 
derground, there is usually quite a bit of 
usable material thrown away. In every 
gang you will find one or more men who 
have time to gather up the old hardware, 
insulators, etc. 

Sometimes crossarms that are good for 
several years of service are thrown away. 
This should not be—they are worth saving. 
Lag screws and small bolts are usually no 
good, but most of the machine bolts, nuts 
and washers are usable, even if they are 
a trifle dirty. They will generally out- 
last a new crossarm. 

In your storeroom you should have a 
good vise, and a set of taps and dies with 
which to work over the old bolts and nuts. 
The boys can clean them up during bad 
weather—you probably have to pay them 
anyway. One good cut with an ax will 
bring the braces off an old arm. The bolts 
can be cut later. 

Our company has had a_ phenomenal 
growth and using old material has gone a 
long way towards keeping expenses down 
—particularly on farm lines. 

When replacing cable that is not good 
enough to use again, you have several 
ways of figuring how to get the most out 
of it. If it is large enough to make 1%- 
inch sleeving, pick out the best sheathing 
and use it for sleeves. 
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The old sleeves can be cut off and 
cleaned of the solder, during bad days. 
Many old sleeves can be used again. Some 
may object to this on account of crystal- 
lized lead. You can easily tell what is 
worth saving. Lead at present prices is 
quite a factor. 

Should you find the cable is not worth 
saving, have your local junk dealer bid for 
it, hauling it from the job. You can make 
a good estimate of how much junk you 
have and what it will bring. 

If you do not wish to sell it that way, 
you can haul it to the storeroom and clean 
it. You'll probably get a better price, but 
you will have to consider that it has cost 
you something to haul and clean it. Odd 
pieces, accumulated from time to time, may 
be cleaned during bad weather, just to 
give the men something to do, but it does 
not pay to tackle big jobs. 


Some time ago we replaced a 200-pair 
No. 20-gage cable with a larger one. As 
it was impossible to get the cable out of 
the ducts in good shape, we had to junk 
most of it. This cable was in use for 10 
years. After keeping some sheathing for 
sleeving and paying for the removal, we 
received more for the junk than the cable 
originally cost. 


Another old and troublesome cable was 
replaced with one of considerable larger 
size costing $752.29. I do not know what 
the old cable cost, but we received from 
the junk $488.52, and recovered sleeving 
and solder worth $27. The cost of re- 
moving the old cable (2,350 feet) was 
$16. This left a net credit to the plant 
of $499.52, or in other words cut the price 
of the new cable to $252.77. 

Best Prices on Junk Cable. 

In most cases, I believe you can get a 
better price for junk from local dealers 
than from out of town dealers. There is 
usually not enough difference to pay the 
loading costs. — 

Have a box or barrel in a corner of the 
storeroom and make a practice of caring 
for everything that has a junk value. 
Paper balers not only help keep the place 
clean but are another small source of 
revenue. 

The burlap strips which come around 
wire make good conduit binders, also good 
conduit swabs. 

Old inner tubes make good rubber blan- 
kets or bandages for wrapping splices 
when caught in a storm with cables open, 
or if you wish to leave a sleeve off a few 
days. 

The telephone directory is another thing 
that can be made a paying proposition. 
Many companies simply hand their sub- 
scriber lists over to the printer, paying 
him a good price for the work. The print- 
er probably makes a profit from the ad- 
vertising, besides a profit from you. 

Of course, he should make something 
for his work, but you are the one who 
should have the advertising profits. Get 
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out and work up the advertisements; 
they'll not only pay for the books,’ but 
should give some profit. Fill your direc- 
tory with bold face listings at $100 each; 
sell the margins, also colored inserts. Sell 
both the inside and outside of the cover, 
also the backbone. Your front cover may 
be very pretty, but it will look better to 
you if it’s bringing you $200 or $300. 

As you have to distribute the directory, 
have the old ones brought in. Their junk 
value will partially pay for the distribu- 
tion. 

Rainy-Day Work. 

If your men are working on salaries or 
straight time, save the inside jobs for 
rainy days. In bad. weather, have the 
tools sharpened and put in shape. Buy a 
small blacksmithing outfit and have some- 
one learn to temper and sharpen bars, 
drills, picks, etc. Take care of your tools. 
If you are storing them for winter, clean 
and oil them; this prevents rust. Tools 
should be cleaned after using them in mud. 

Use all the machinery and labor-saving 
devices that are practical for your work. 

Have the men constantly on watch for 
bad places on the plant. Aerial cable 
should have no sags; neither should it 
rub against anything that will injure the 
sheath. Use plenty of rings, they are 
cheap and do save lots of trouble. 

When a cable pair goes bad, get after it. 
Don’t wait until the whole thing goes out 
before looking for the cause of the trouble. 
A bridge and fault-finder do not cost very 
much and will soon pay for themselves. 
Our method is to get after a bad pair as 
soon as it shows up and if possible clear 
it up at once. 

We believe that our cable plant will 
compare favorably with any in the state. 
We have 23 miles of underground and 22 
miles of aerial cable which varies in size 
from 25 pairs to 600 pairs. A recent check 
showed only eight bad pairs out of 
4,900. They are evidently cases of bad in- 
dividual insulation as the sheaths are all 
intact. We class most of them as extras 
as the extra pairs in most cables are either 
working or in condition to work. There 
is not a split pair on the plant. 

Use die precaution to avoid contact with 
high tension lines. They are not only risky 
for your employes, but are liable to cause 
fires, or lawsuits with your subscribers. 
If you use protected terminals, see that 
they are properly equipped with fuses and 
carbons. Avoid running jumpers in the 
cans or boxes. Soldered connections are 
best in all wire, but in some cases tin- 
foiled and taped joints are O. K. 

Be careful in scraping copperclad wire. 
If you scrape the copper off you are in- 
viting trouble in the way of a quickly 
rusted-in-two wire. Opens in twist are not 
always easy to find. 

Check up your trouble regularly, keep 
after the weak spots and your trouble will 
be light. 

Last year on one plant of 119 stations, 
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we had only 112 cases of trouble; most 
of it was toll line and battery renewals. 


The other three plants, the main one be- 
ing Portsmouth, at the end of the year, 
had 10,230 stations. During the year we 
had 8,488 cases of actual trouble. That 
was an average of 23.26 per day; an aver- 
age of 0.8 per station per year. 

The cost of clearing trouble was esti- 
mated at 91 cents per station and $1.06 
per case of trouble. These figures are for 
labor and transportation only. In 1915, 
with 4,478 stations the trouble average 
was 26.1 cases per day, or 2.1 cases per 
station per year. 

We have three troublemen, one in 
Portsmouth, one for rural and one for 
PBX, intercommunicating, and our New 
Boston plant. The latter also has time to 
help on other work. Occasionally it is 
necessary to have additional help during 
bad weather, but that is not often. 

At this point I might state that courtesy 
among your employes is one of your best 
assets. The troublemen in particular are 
the real connecting links between the sub- 
scriber and the company. 

They should always be ready and willing 
to do all they can to impress upon the sub- 
scriber, in a polite manner, that the com- 
pany is doing everything possible to make 
the service satisfactory. 

The Subscriber’s Complaints. 

All employes should assume that the 
subscriber is right in his complaints. While 
we know many are unreasonable at times, 
we should endeavor to explain conditions 
and show them how, with their assistance, 
the service can be made satisfactory. 


Try in every way to give the subscriber 
what he is paying for. Look at criticisms 
from his side and do all you can to render 
good service. 

Now, to get back to some of the work 
we are doing. I trust you will pardon the 
personal references, but these meetings are 
held for the purpose of finding out what 
the other fellow is doing as well as other 
things. 

On account of the large territory we 
cover, our rural man is kept busy most of 
the time. He has to look after one ex- 
change, Sciotoville, of 1,000 _ stations. 
Many of the lines out of that exchange 
are 15 to 20 miles long, magneto. The 
plant has recently been cut over to mainly 
common battery, but we still have a large 
number of magneto lines. Besides these 
lines, he has.the rural lines extending 
from the Portsmouth and New Boston 
Plants, a total of 1,600 stations. 


We give county service at $1.50 and $2 
rates, so do not lack for rural subscribers. 
It is possible in our county to talk 40 miles 
through three exchanges for 5 cents per 
day. 

There are in our county five mutual 
companies to whom we have toll lines. 
We trust they will continue in business as 
they cover some very rough country. 
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We have several phantom farm lines 
and find them to be good propositions from 
both a financial and service standpoint. 

Owing to the low rates, we require rural 
subscribers to set their own poles and in 
cases where one is very far from the main 
line or terminus of a line, he pays for the 
whole cost of extending the line to his 
place. He also furnishes meals if neces- 
sary. 

By doubling up and training men to do 
different kinds of work, we have been able 
to do a great deal of work with a small 
force of men. There are no positions-— 
every fellow has a job. 

Our plant force consists of a superin- 
tendent, wire chief with a girl clerk, 
switchboard man and helper who install 
branch exchange boards, intercommuni- 
cating sets and all additions to central 
office equipment, besides finding time for 
other things; a cable man and helper who 
eiten go to other plants to do cable work. 
At present they are installing telephones. 

The three troublemen previously men- 
tioned, with 14 men in the construction, 
maintenance and installing work comprise 
the balance of the outside crew. A garage- 
man takes care of all automobiles and one 
man is in the stockroom part time. At 
present every available man is installing 
telephones or helping with that work. 

Checking up the past few days we find 
the cost of installations to be about $20. 
This pertains only to the outside plant 
work, material and labor. 

As soon as orders are received, the wire 
chief assigns the number and cable ter- 
minal with conductor; also if a party line 
is wanted he notes the closest party to the 
number assigned. No time is lost by the 

foreman hunting the 
wanted. 


vacancies or line 

Last year with never more than eight 
men installing, we installed 2,610 stations, 
moved 352 from one location to another, 
same building; moved 1,355 to new loca- 
tions; removed 1,467 stations ; changed 939 
numbers and 155 names. The net gain 
was 1,064 stations. To make this gain we 
handled 6,875 orders. The average cost 
per order was approximately $6. 

The costs given are for the purpose of 
comparison. We believe the work is being 
Gone at conservative figures and would 
enjoy hearing from others. 


Operators at Two Harbors District 
Meeting Enjoy Boatride. 

A novel entertainment feature of the 
district conference of the Minnesota 
Telephone Associatin, held at Two Har- 
bors, Minn., August 22, was a trip on 
the “Edna G.” Judging from the 
Photograph which was taken of the group 
on the tug, everyone had an enjoyable 


time. Those in attendance at the meeting 
were: 


J. c 


tug 


Crowley, Jr., secretary, Minne- 
St. 


Sota 


Telephone Association, Paul; 
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D. M. Neill, president, Minnesota Tele- 
phone Red Wing; J. W. 
Howatt, supervisor of telephones, Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion, St. Paul; T. C. Macoubrey, public 
accountant, St. Paul; Florence Ander- 
son, clerk, Duluth & Iron Range Ry Co., 
Two Harbors; H. L. Greenwood, man- 
ager, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Virginia; Florence Bergman, Ingeborg 
Ecklind, Freda Marker and Helen Ben- 
der, operators, Duluth & Iron Range Ry. 
Co., Two Harbors; A. M. Fenstad, presi- 
dent, Lake Shore Telephone Co., Grand 
Marais. 


}. &. 


Association, 


Smith, Cook County Co-operative 











Operators and Managers Attending District 
at Two Harbors Had 


Telephone Co., Grand Marais; H. O. An- 
derson, Cook County Co-operative Tele- 


phone Co., Tofte; Dan Lind, president, 
Lake Shore Rural Telephone Associa- 
tion, Beaver Bay; M. H. ‘Brickley, Du- 
luth & Iron Range Ry. Co., telephone 
department, Two Harbors; W. C. Ben- 
der, district commercial superintendent, 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Du- 


luth; H. O. Engelsen, Cook County Co- 
operative Telephone Co., Tofte; R. O. 
Palmer, Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis; O. M. Pedersen and H. T. 
Midlerad, Lake Shore Rural Telephone 
Association, Beaver Bay; Yordes Carl- 
son, Duluth & Iron Range Ry Co., Ely; 
Esther Anderson, Duluth & Iron Range 
Ry. Co., Biwabik; Abba Olson, Duluth 
& Iron Range Ry. Co., Aurora; Elaine 
Bloomquist, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Virginia ; 

C. J. Neumeier, Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., Minneapolis; Emma 
Schwartz, Lillian Nelson and Ina Strom, 


Duluth & Iron Range Ry. Co., Two 
Harbors; Jay Houghtaling, Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., St. Paul; 
Alice Osterberg and Nanine Redeen, 


Duluth & Iron Range Ry. Co., Tower. 
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Isabel McLean, Northwestern sell 
Telephone Co., Duluth; L. F. Luthey, 
Interurban Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


Cook; E. Erickson, Palo Telephone Co., 
Palo; Mrs. Anderson, Northwestern Bell 
Co., Minneapolis, and H. B. 
Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Minneapolis. 


Telephone 
Nelson, 


Illinois September District Meet- 
ing and Operators’ Conference. 
The September district meeting of the 

Illinois Telephone Association will be held 

at Canton on Wednesday, September 17. 

A traffic conference at the Elks’ Club, 

Canton, will be conducted by Miss Kath- 











Meeting of Minnesota Telephone Association 


a Delightful Boat Trip. 


erine Norris, and the telephone executives 
will meet at the Country Club, according 
to present which 
are subject to some change in details. 


tentative arrangements 

It is hoped that each company in the 
Canton district will have one or more of 
its executives at the meeting in addition to 
a number of operators. 


Symbols for the Electrical Equip- 
ment of Buildings. 

A list of 85 symbols for use in wiring 
diagrams for buildings has been approved 
by the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. The symbols are the work 
of a sectional committee under the joint 
sponsorship of the American Institute of 
Architects, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and the Association 
of Electragists, International. 

The present standard is a revision and 
a considerable extension of the list first 
compiled by the National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association, in 1906. During the 
work, approximately 3,000 symbols were 
submitted to the sectional committee. C. 
Kaiser and Farguson Johnson are chair- 
man and secretary, of the 
sectional committee. 


respectively, 
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A telephone manager writes: ‘‘Our sub=- 
scribers like Strowger Automatic service 
so well and say so many complimentary 
things about it, that it is a pleasure to 
be in the telephone business’’. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Results of Investigation of Cor- 
rosion of “Buried” Cable. 
“Self-Corrosion of Lead Cable Sheath,” 
by F. O. Anderegg and R. V. Achatz, is 
the title of Bulletin No. 18 recently issued 
by the Engineering Experiment Station, 

Lafayette, Ind. 

This bulletin will interest all telephone 
men who have “buried” cable or are con- 
sidering laying cable underground without 
protection. The investigation which was 
conducted by F. O. Anderegg, assistant 
professor of chemistry, and R. V. Achatz, 
associate professor of telephone engineer- 
ing of Purdue University, indicates that 
any cable sheath laid directly in any soil 
is likely to be subjected to corrosion. 

The conclusion, it is stated, must be 
reached that buried cable must be regarded 
as a type of construction that has a def- 
inite wearing life just as wooden poles 
have a definite wearing life. In some soils 
this is likely to be a very long while in 
other soils the experience of many com- 
panies indicates that it is rather short. 
One company which has employed a con- 
siderable amount of this type of construc- 
tion is now figuring that the life will be 10 
years. 

The absence of corrosion in ordinary 
construction where clay duct is used as 
conduit, is explained by the fact that the 
clay tile gives an ineffective separation be- 
tween cable sheath and the soil. Even if the 
duct is filled with water, the continual 
change of the water does not ordinarily 
allow chemical action to take place, al- 
though a few cases where this has oc- 
curred are known. Taking all of these 
facts into account, the conclusion must be 
reached that the only means for preventing 
corrosion of lead cable sheath is to pre- 
vent contact between it and the soil. 

General Summary and Conclusions. 

The study by Mr. Anderegg and Mr. 
Achatz of the corrosion of lead cable 
sheath when placed in contact with soil 
covered two series of investigations—one 
in the field and one in the laboratory. In 
general, the results of the two investiga- 
tions were in agreement. A good under- 
standing of the causes and conditions for 
corrosion was obtained and an accelerated 
test was developed which would give a 
good indication of the amount of corrosion 
likely to occur in a given soil with an ex- 
ample of sheath material. 

Causes of Corrosion. 


In general the most important cause of 
corrosion is the presence of organic mat- 
ter in the soil. Decomposition of the or- 
ganic matter produces acids that tend to 
attack the material of the cable sheath. 
Corrosion product was obtained from 








One Dollar for Short Cut Methods. 


“I have often thought it would be of 
interest to telephone men if we might 
have a column where short cuts in the 
work and special tools or methods could 
be explained.” Thus writes one of “Te- 
lephony’s” subscribers in a recent letter. 
And he adds, “I have also thought at 
times of writing little articles but did 
not think they would have sufficient 
merit.” 

The editor of “Telephony” has had 
the same thought in mind—and the only 
thing necessary to start a new depart- 
ment, “Short Cuts in Telephone Work,” 
is for our readers to send us the ma- 
terial. 

For any short cut, description of spe- 
cial tools or methods or short article 
of interest to telephone plant and main- 
tenance men that is published, “Tele- 
phony” will pay a minimum of one dol- 
lar. ; 

If you have an idea or hobby that may 
interest other telephone men, send it in 
and let us judge its merits. Then we'll 
have enough articles to run an interest- 
ing department regularly—one you will 
enjoy more if you are a contributor to 
it. Let’s go! j 








about 80 per cent of the cables inspected 
and in nearly every case tests for acetic 
acids were obtained. Decaying wood and 
vegetable matter produce this acid and, 
hence, it is inadvisable to use untreated 
wood boards as a protection for the cable. 

Alkali in the form of limestone, con- 
crete, gypsum, etc., also is a direct cause 
of corrosion in some cases, and in all cases 
is likely to increase the corrosion rate. 
Salts, particularly common salt, may also 
be a cause of corrosion due to local gal- 
vanic action. 

Factors which Increase Corrosion Rate. 

In general, the rate at which corrosion 
takes place increases with the amount of 
organic matter in the soil. This conclusion 
was supported both by field and laboratory 
observations. In the laboratory the order 
was found to be (1) muck, (2) cinders, 
(3) sand, (4) clay. 

Corrosion is likely to take place more 
rapidly in soils containing limestone and 
other calcareous matter, or where cinders 
are present. It is more rapid in poorly- 
drained soils than in places where the 
drainage is good. 


Effect of Sheath Compositions. 


Both field and laboratory data indicate 
that tin-lead alloy sheath is much more re- 
sistant to corrosion than pure lead. An- 


- 


timony-lead alloy, on the other hand, is 
less resistant to corrosion than as pure 
lead. This seems to be due to the fact that 
the corrosion starts in the intercrystalline 
spaces. The greater part of the antimony 
appears between the crystals while the 
greater part of the tin goes into a solid 
solution. 

Tin is naturally more resistant to cor- 
rosion and is so near to lead in the e.m.i. 
series that very little local action is likely, 
Antimony lies further from lead in the 
e.m.f. and more local action is 


likely. 


series 


Prevention of Corrosion. 

The only .means of preventing corrosion 
is by separation of the cable sheath from 
the soil. In the construction using con- 
duit this is done effectively by the clay 
duct, which accounts for the almost com- 
plete absence of corrosion. 

A limited experience with pitch or as- 
phaltic coverings indicates that corrosion 
will be prevented if the covering can be 
complete and continuous. The use of con- 
crete, limestone or untreated wood in di- 
rect contact or in the vicinity of the sheath 
should be avoided. 


Cleanliness on the Job Leads to the 
Best Work. 
By Herrick JOHNSON, 
States Telephone Co., 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 

There is nothing that impresses the pub- 
lic more than to have a repairman go about 
his job in a businesslike way. A man clear- 
ing trouble and entering people’s houses 
should always be as clean as possible. Of 
course, he cannot always keep clean 
throughout the day, but he can at least 
start out clean in the morning. It is 
doubtful if there is any reason why he 
should not wash his face and hands at 
noon. Also, a fresh shave each morning 
helps wonderfully to keep a man looking 
neat. 

If neatness of person is required of an 
employe, it will generally be found that 
his work will begin to improve, because 
neatness of person and neatness of work 
generally go hand in hand. Close obser- 
vation will show that the cleanest man 
generally does the best work. 

It is a good plan for each repairman to 
carry a small kit containing the small 
tools of his profession—a few cords, an 
extra transmitter and receiver, some 
mouthpieces, and what other repairs parts 
he needs. Then, when he enters a house 
or office he does not have to search in 
various pockets and make several trips to 
his car in order to obtain the necessary 
material with which to work. 

Every repairman should be required to 


Engineer, Wo 
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Since we announced the publication of Mitchell’s 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY 
earlier in the year, the telephone world has jumped at 
the chance to get the complete facts about modern tele- 
phone practice in this convenient form. 

Hundreds of men, in big positions and in small, ex- 
perienced and beginners, have bought this great set— 
some to use as a reference—others to use as a prepara- 
tion for bigger and better jobs. 

From every side we have received complimentary 
reports about the set. It is just what telephone men 
need. It is completely and clearly written. It is under- 
standable. And it is right up-to-the-minute. That’s 
what the telephone world thinks of it. That’s why prac- 
tically every telephone man is buying it. 


Covers every side of telephony 


The five books place thousands of facts at your service 
for instant use. Every side of the telephone business 
receives complete attention. Everything the expert has 
to know is given—and given in such a practical manner 
that you can read it quickly and understand it without 
any trouble at all. 

At the beginning, the fundamental principles are 
thoroughly explained. The basic ideas underlying the 
entire telephone system are made clear. 

Then the author—an expert telephone engineer him- 
self—discusses telephone apparatus, circuit elements and 
analysis, typical cord combinations, telephone power 
plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switchboard and 
toll equipment in the multiple office. 

All the facts about toll trunking, the nature and laws 
of telephone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call 
distribution, trunk mechanical switching, mechanical- 


Answer this question for yourself today 


If you want to make big money in telephony 


things running smoothly and what to do should some- 
thing go wrong. 

Volume 3—TOLL EQUIPMENT, TRAFFIC AND 
TRUNKING—explains first the toll switchboard; then 
it takes up the toll equipment in the multiple office, 
describes toll trunking, the associated toll equipment, 
graphic methods, and so on. The nature and laws of 
telephone traffic are fully explained. 

Volume 4—CIRCUIT REFINEMENTS AND 
MECHANICAL SWITCHING — explains inter-office 
trunking, manual equipment, call distribution, two-digit 
mechanical switching and trunk mechanical switching. 
And there is the most valuable kind of information on 
mechanical switching traffic. 

The fifth volume—MECHANICAL-MANUAL 
SWITCHING—describes all kinds of combinations. It 
takes up the principles, equipment and methods of semi- 
mechanical switching and tells you everything you want 
to know about relay finders, switch selectors, collateral 
operations, equipment for extra heavy traffic require- 
ments, and so forth. 

The books give the most complete explanation of 
modern telephone practice that has ever been put into 
book form. They give help that is needed—help that is 
worth money—help that you want to have. 


For reference—for home study 


No matter what a man is doing in telephony, this 
library will help. It is being used today by hundreds of 
men as a reference set. It is being used by hundreds of 
others as a home study set. It isthe best you can get— 
the best you could want—for either use. 

Problems continually crop up that at first seem to be 
unsolvable. Problems arise every day that take up lots 


of valuable time. Problems come up from time to time 
that cost much in time, trouble and money. A reference 
set like Mitchell in aiding to solve only one of these 
problems can pay for itself over and over again. 

Getting a better job in the telephone business is abso- 
lutely a matter of having the information. You have to 
know. You have to be familiar with everything that is 
done. Mitchell gives all of this information. Mitchell 
takes you into every angle of telephony and tells you 
what you are expected to know. Just one raise will be 
worth from a hundred to five hundred times the small 
cost of the set. 


Every ambitious telephone man needs it 


There is no doubt about the value of these books to any man 
in the telephone business. Hundreds have already found them to 
be the greatest kind of a help. 

The help they give not only makes things easier but shows the 
way to the bigger and better things that you and every other 
ambitious man wants. 

It is certainly the ambitious telephone man’s set 





manual switching, and so on, are, treated in detail. Noth- 
ing is left out. Everything that the expert telephone 
man has to know is included. The five books make up 
a reference set that will help out on any problem that 
comes up—a home study set that will prepare a man 
for any job he wants to get. 











How the library helps you 


Volume 1—PRINCIPLES AND APPARATUS—ex- 
plains the basic fundamentals of telephony—describes 
all instruments—shows how they operate—and makes 
you thoroughly familiar with all telephone apparatus. 

CIRCUIT ELEMENTS AND POWER PLANTS—the 
second volume—gives the needed facts about circuits, 
explains tests and analyses, and tells you how to be sure 
otf maximum circuit efficiency. Then the power plant is 
described in complete detail, showing you how to keep 





























Free Examination — no money down — $2.00 a month 


No man has to guess about the value of this library to him. No man has to take our word for it. 

Every man gets the library to examine first for ten days entirely at our expense. He sees what 
the library is—he reads up on some of the subjects that he wants to know more about—he judges 
for himslf whether or not he ought to have the books. If he wants them, he sends us $2.00 in ten 
days and arranges to pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 a month. If he doesn’t want them, he 
sends them back to us—again, of course, at our expense. 

Only a great set of books can be sold on this free examintion plan. We could not afford to send 
out hundreds of these libraries unless they were really great, unless they were really helpful, unless 
they gave the telephone man exactly what he wan ts, exactly what he needs, exactly what he 
has to have. 
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Answer This Qustion today! 


If Miitchell’s PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
TELEPHONY is helping hundreds of men just 
like yourself— 

If it costs you only a few cents a day 
to keep it— 

If it costs you nothing at all to 
see it— 

Isn’t is something you cer- 
tainly ought to look at? 

Be up with the best 


McGraw- 
Hill Book 
Co., Ine, 


370 Seventh Ave., 
New York 































Gentlemen:—Please send me 
MITCHELL’S PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (ship- 
ping charges prepaid),for 10 days’ free 
examination, If satisfactory I will send 



















of them. Answer $2.00 in tendays and $2 per monthuntil $12.00 
that question has been paid. If not wanted,I will write you for 
with the return shipping instructions. 

coupon. (Write plainly and fill in all lines.) 


Home Address 
City and State 
Firm or Employer 
Occupation 
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furnish and carry in addition to his regu- 
iar lineman’s outfit, an assortment of small 
tools, such as spring benders, pocket 
wrench, a small screwdriver, long nose 
and diagonal pliers. And yet it is surpris- 
ing how many troublemen have nothing 
but a pair of 7-inch or 8-inch pliers. No 
wonder our telephones go to ruin! 

lf the repairman presents a_business- 
like appearance, is neat and quiet, he will 
leave a good impression. We serve the 
public; the public judges us by the way 
we do our work and the service we give. 

If our employes are dirty and slovenly 
and have insufficient and poor tools with 
which to work, the public naturally thinks 
the outfit is shiftless and that its affairs 
are conducted in an unbusinesslike way. 
if our employes are clean and preset a 
neat appearance and conduct themselves 
in a businesslike way, then the public 
thinks we are a fine company and will 
probably lend a patient ear if we find it 
necessary to boost our rates a little. 

The goodwill of the public is what we 
most desire, and that goodwill is best ob- 
tained by giving service. 


Boost England’s Telepnones by 
American Publicity Methods. 


“Makers of telephone apparatus in Eng- 
land,” says a recent London dispatch to 
the Wall Street Journal, “have decided 
to boost the telephone business by using 
American publicity methods. They have 
formed the Telephone Development Asso- 
ciation for this purpose and are carrying 
on a publicity campaign in the press and 
by moving pictures.” 

The article estimates that in five years 
Great Britain is to install 3,000,000 tele- 
hones, if the movement launched by the 
télephone equipment manufacturers in 
England produces results. 

This movement has also been the sub- 
ject of some favorable comment in the 
British press. The Electrician, of Lon- 
don, for example, in an editorial compared 
telephone development in Great Britain 
with that in the United States, and re- 
marked that “there is plenty of leeway 
te be made up.” The editorial, however, 
asserted that “little or nothing is being 
done” to make the English people use 
more telephones, and added: 

“We are glad to learn that endeavors 
may shortly be made to enable this to be 
done,” possibly “by means of a special 
Telephone Development Association. We 
welcome the idea and wish it every suc- 
cess.” The Electrician continued: “It is 
another step towards making electricity a 
habit, which is heartily to be commend- 
ed.” 


Daily Telegraph at about the same time, 
a well known English telephone expert 
commented on the fact that “in America 
the policy of advertising the telephone 
has been greatly developed,” and ex- 


In a speech reported in the London 
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pressed the opinion that “it would prob- 
ably have paid the British Post Office to 
have expended 10,000 pounds yearly in 
that way in order to bring before the 
public facts connected with the service 
which could not be given to them in any 
other way.” 


Ohio Bell “Letting the Public” 


Know About Rates. 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co., which 
has for years been on the defensive be- 
fore the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion because of its recurring requests for 
permission to increase telephone rates, 
has now taken the defensive before all its 
customers in the state. 

A pamphlet, over the name of C. P. 
Cooper, president, is being sent with tele- 
phone bills to every subscriber, contain- 
ing explanations for the 
higher rates. 


requests for 


Lists of figures compiled by the com- 
pany, are included to show that the com- 
pany is receiving only 4.19 per cent net 
income on its investment. Just ahead of 
these figures, the pamphlet states that 
rates for years been less 
than the cost of service.” 

The company forecasts a demand for 
133,000 more telephones in Ohio during 
the next five years and states that this 
will require it to spend -$60,000,000. It 
hints that it cannot get this money unless 
it can show an earning power of better 
than 4.19 per cent. 

Increased labor costs and decreased dol- 
lar value are cited by the telephone com- 
pany. Its tax of $1,180,000 last year is 
also pointed out. 

The company lets its subscribers know 
it has a 4% per cent contract with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
various services which it renders. 

The entire pamphlet is an appeal to the 
subscribers to take no action against the 
company’s request for higher rates. 


“many have 


Use of Telephone Booth Being 
Discontinued in Public Places. 
The enclosed long distance and local 

telephone booth is passing. The inspira- 

tion for many a cartoon, the telephone 
booth, is in danger of extinction, accord- 
ing to J. Frank Whallon, commercial man- 
ager for the Illinois Bell Telephone—Co., 

Bloomington, Ill., who says: the booth will 

soon be conspicuous by its absence. 
“Formerly it seemed to be understood 

that a pay-station telephone was not com- 
plete without a booth surrounding the in- 
strument,” said Mr. Whallon. “Of late 
years, however, the desire to use all avail- 
able space has resulted in the use of the 
desk type instrument with coin-box attach- 
ment in most instances. Another reason 
for the elimination of the booth is the 
lack of ventilation which was necessary 
to preserve the sound-proof ‘feature for 
which the booth was designed.” 


phones which are not granted. 
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Billiard halls and soda parlors where 
the young swain was wont to send soft 
phrases over the wire to the object of his 
affections, will probably retain the “talk 
box” but railway stations. and public build- 
ings are adopting a new type of public 
telephone mounted on a half-inclosed table 
similar to a writing desk, according to 
Mr. Whallon. 

The cultivation of a “telephone voice” 
is also responsible for the popularity of 
the open type of public telephone. The 
practice of shouting over the telephone 
is now rarely encountered, as the average 
person conducts a conversation in a tone 
of voice inadudible to the bystander. 

And so it may come to pass that the 
stein, the buggy, the bustle and Tom and 
Jerry will soon make room for another 
addition to the hall of fame “that was,” 
and the telephone booth will be missing 
from everything but the 
comedies. 


motion picture 


Private Ownership of Telephones 
Advocated in Italy. 

While the United States has one tele- 
phone for every nine inhabitants, Italy has 
but one for every 300, reports U. S. Am- 
bassador H. P. Fletcher, Rome. At pres- 
ent requests for telephones are usually at- 
In Rome, alone, 
there are 3,500 standing requests for tele- 
There is 


considerable delay in interurban telephone 


tended to in four years. 


service for private parties as the press and 
the bourse have the preference. 

The urgent necessity of ceding the state 
telephone lines to private concerns was 
outlined in an article published in a recent 
issue of the Giornale d'Italia, which re- 
called that in 1907 the Minister of Posts 
stated 25,000,000 lire would be sufficient 
to put the telephones of the country into 
shape, and suggested that nearly 10 times 
that amount would be needed. 

The private interests taking over the 
system should. be given the freest tech- 
nical and financial liberty. The whole of 
the present telephone communications 
should be organized with courage and 
largeness of vision. There should be a 
certain amount of state control to prevent 
high tariffs, to protest against inefficient 
service, and, to see that the methods used 
are suitable to the various sections of the 
country, -since conditions vary considerably 
in: Italy. 

All earnings over a figure, say 7 per 
cent, should be given to the state and to 
capital, rather than be paid out in divi- 
dends, with a sliding scale favoring the 
state rather than the companies. 

The difficulty of dividing the country 
into zones, since the North is the most 
fruitful field, might be solved by dividing 
Italy into two parts—the eastern and the 
western side of the Apennines, thus mak- 
ing an equitable distribution of the good 
and bad portions of the country from the 
standpoint of telephone potentalities 
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Emergency Service on Treated Poles 
















The close proxim- 


ity of concentrating 
\R and seasoning 
AJ yards to the plants 

This stamp on the themselves and the 


butt of every pole 
identifies and guar- 


antees it as Na- location of plants 

in ideal distributing 

districts, allow us 
to render quick, positive service on 
National treated poles. For replace- 
ments in lines damaged by sudden 
summer storms specify treated poles 
—National poles. 
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Factors in Rendering Good Service 


Sincere Courtesy the Foundation for Good Telephone Service—Problems 
Peculiar to Small Offices—Steps in the Completion of a Call—Papers Read at 


Ida Grove and New Hampton Operator Conferences 


Problems of Telephone Operators 
in Small Offices. 

By Miss Lulu Reis, Odebolt, Iowa. 

We must keep our offices neat, clean 
and orderly, for the small offices have no 
janitors. Then we have our fires to watch 
in the winter for the same reason. As we 
enter the office at 8 a. m. we have to take 
the responsibilities of both local and long 
distance operators, in addition to giving 
general information about events such as 
time, train schedules, weather reports, 
market prices, ball games, scores of the 
games, location of fires, and many other 
things. 

The chief aim of the telephone company 
is to see that its operators give courteous, 
accurate and prompt service, that they 
handle every call in a way to satisfy the 
subscriber. We must be very courteous to 
the patrons we serve at the board because 
we go out to collect rentals from them, 
although many come to the office to pay. 

We handle our local and long distance 
calls on the same board, frequently at the 
same time and maybe while busiest a sub- 
scriber comes in to pay his bill and we 
must give him your attention before he 
becomes impatient. Besides being able to 
handle trouble complaints and to test 
the lines, we have been taught how to 
mend our cords, as this is a great help and 
saves the operators’ inconvenience. 

Telephone operating is a real art. If 
the student operator does not realize 
this in the beginning of her work she im- 
mediately does after the first fire has oc- 
curred. In working with a student oper- 
tor, we must explain everything in such a 
way that she will understand the work 
and it will appeal to her; but to be en- 
tirely successful she must like her work. 

Telephone operating also teaches us to 
hold our temper. We probably do say 
“number, please” in an angry voice at 
times, but it is usually after occasions like 
these: Subscribers often call the wrong 
number. After talking they realize they 
have the wrong party and will say, “Cen- 
tral gave me the wrong number,” or in 
many cases an operator is accused of not 
ringing. We are as good as called liars 
and must say nothing batk. 

Although we are human and do make 
mistakes we stop to consider the good 
points of our profession as well as its bad. 

A telephone company has just one item 
for sale, “service.” It is the only thing 
we have to sell; it is our entire stock in 
trade. People in other lines of work have 
the advantage over us, as their wares are 
visible, while we must sell an invisible 


something called “service.” It is up to 
the operators to see that it is as perfect 
as we can make it. 

Telephone service is of great impor- 
tance to every community, large or small. 
Next to mail service it is the most im- 
portant. Business men everywhere de- 
pend upon the telephone to carry on their 
business. 

Subscribers in small towns know their 
operator so well that they often ask too 
many favors of them. This frequently 








We Must Overcome the Briers to 
Enjoy the Rose. 

Some hesitate to pick a rose fearing 
the thorn. Others turn back the thorn, 
grip the stem and enjoy the perfume. 
A successful business is much like a 
bush of roses; there are blooms and 
briers and unless we overcome the 
briers we cannot enjoy the blossoms 
except at a distance—-Clement Com- 
ments. 








holds up the service. We are often asked 
to hunt up a party without having been 
given the address; this means extra work, 
but we must consider our patrons first, as 
we have been told that to be successful in 
our work we must win the goodwill of the 
public. 
Courtesy. 
By Miss Mildred Hensman, Chief Opera- 
tor, Fredericksburg, Iowa. 

Courtesy has been defined as “good man- 
ners, good behavior, good breeding, polite- 
ness, gentility, polish,” and although there 
are quite a number of additional defini- 
tions given by our good friend Daniel, I 
think this is quite enough for the purpose 
of my little talk. Summing it all up, I 
will give you a simple little definition which 
my mother gave me when I was a little 
girl: 

“Politeness is to do or say, the kindest 
thing in the kindest way.” 

Why, friends, courtesy and politeness 
were the first lesson we learned from our 
mothers! Don’t we all remember way 
back in our babyhood days that little les- 
son of courtesy that our mothers taught 
us. I can almost hear a voice say, “And 
what do you say for that?” and everyone 
says “thank you” and “please” nowadays. 

Even little newsies, who stand shivering 
in the cold as they hold their load of 
papers in one hand and turn over the 
pennies in the other cold, dirty little hand 
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of Iowa State College 


to make change, say “thank you” before 
you pass on your way. I believe that 
most of the little courtesy phrases are 
spoken from the heart, too, don’t you? 

And so we operators at central must not 
let the walls and distances between us 
and the people we are serving make us 
forget that “thank you” and “please” 
from Central are just as important as they 
are when we are visible to our patrons, 
And this holds true when we have deal- 
ings with other operators. 

I am afraid we sometimes just let 
operators take things for granted. Of 
course we don’t put “thank you” and 
“please” into words when we deal with 
other operators, but we are taught to 
express them through the medium of the 
voice. 

Our service should have as its founda- 
tion, sincere courtesy; then it will con- 
vince patrons at all times that we are try- 
ing to do our best even when we cannot 
give all the patrons have requested. 


Eight Points to the Completion of 
a Local Call. 
By Miss Anna Jensen, Chief Operator, 
Northern Iowa Telephone Co., 
Cresco, lowa. 


An operator’s business is that of selling 
service to the public. To insure sales suc- 
cess, the prime factor in any line of busi- 
ness is the marketing of its products in 
as nearly a perfect finished condition as is 
possible to make it. The saying that 
“good goods make satisfied customers” 
applies to the business of giving telephone 
service even to a greater extent than to 
the average business concern, because in 
no other line of endeavor will you find a 
more critical patronage than the public we 
serve. , 

In order to be an efficient agent for 
this so-called service, there are certain 
problems that the local operator must mas- 
ter. And in small town offices where the 
operator is personally known to every 
patron, a higher degree of efficiency must 
be reached in order to obtain the goodwill 
and cooperation of the public. 

In the first place an operator must give 
the work her complete attention, and atten- 
tion should begin before the subscriber 
signals for service. She should sit in an 
upright position with body and eyes di- 
rected toward the board. Do you know 
of any other business where you see clerks 
watching the doors for customers? Isn't 
that really what we are doing? Yes. The 
operator sits with her eyes directed toward 
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“The tip of the bolt 
| makes clean contact 


even on a rusty rod” 










Not a Chance 
for Argument 











KLING KLAMPS make .a better, 
surer and cheaper method of connecting 
your ground wire to ground rod. No 
soldering necessary. Used extensively 
by some of the largest operating com- 
panies. 




















For 4% Rod......... 15c each 
For % Rod......... 18c each 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


LS a 10 per cent 
1000 lots........... 20 per cent 


Samples mailed upon 
request. 
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the board waiting and watching for a sig- 
nal from the subscriber. 

Operators when not engaged in answer- 
ing calls should at all times have the 
answering plug nearest the center of her 
position in her hand and its listening key 
open. This enables a call to be answered 
in the shortest possible lapse of time. By 
using the cord circuit from the center of 
the position, calls are answered and com- 
pleted with the least possible amount of 
reaching consistent with rapid service. If 
we have no plug in our hand then after 
we receive the signal we must get ready 
to serve instead of being ready; and this, 
of course, delays the service. A good 
operator will meet the subscriber on his 
own doorstep as well as on our own. 


We must not only have our attention 
properly directed to the board and be 
ready, but we must handle the serVice re- 
quired with speed or whatever we have 
previously done will count for nothing. 
The problem of speed is largely dependent 
upon the accuracy of each operation and 
can be acquired through practice and in- 
dividual effort alone. We Americans rush 
through life so fast and try so hard to 
accomplish so much in a certain length of 
time that oftentimes speed overrules ac- 
curacy. 
plish the results. desired. 

The local operator, handling as she does 
people in all walks of life, must be ac- 
curate in taking her numbers and make 
her connections speedily or a loss of time 
results, service is inefficient and the public 
is displeased and impatient. An operator 
must learn to move but she must remember 
that accuracy and speed go hand in hand 
for good telephone service. Teamwork is 
also an important factor in the giving of 
rapid and efficient service. Operators 
should at all times answer the call prompt- 
ly regardless of whether it is on her own 
individual position or the’ one on either 
side, 

The voice of the operator is also of 
tremendous importance because of the dif- 
ference between a transaction 
telephone as compared with a transaction 
between saleslady and customer in a store. 
In ‘the latter case the customer: sees the 
saleslady and notices the interest displayea 
in showing the goods, the smile, the desire 
to supply his wants, and the “thank you, 
come again,” at the close of the transac- 
tion. 


over the 


In such cases the customer goes 
away pleased with the attention which has 
been shown and with high regard for the 
firm that looks after his wants in such 
an agreeable and satisfactory manner. This 
customer becomes a permanent one and 
one who always speaks. well of the firm. 

With subscribers: it. is. different. Their 
impression of the company depends almost 
altogether on one thing, service. And the 
voice the operator uses determines to a 
large measure the impression of the serv- 
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ice and likewise of the company, for are 
we not our company’s direct representa- 
tive? 

The voice of the operator, there- 
fore, must be largely depended upon to 
make a satisfied subscriber. In addition to 
being well-modulated, clear and distinct, it 
must convey attention, interest, courtesy, 
cheerfulness, agreeableness, desire to serve, 
a smile, and the “thank you, come again” 
feature all in the tone used in responding 
with the standard phrases in use. 

Did you ever stop to think how your 
voice and mine, the voice of the company, 
sounded to the public? Do we meet them 
with a smile or do we appear indifferent 
to their wants? 

Under no circumstances or conditions 
should an operator show any irritation or 
discourtesy in her action or voice. 

You know mankind is really not as bad 
as it seems. Its harsh and disagreeable 








You and Your Work. 


The acid test to apply to your job is 
this: If you had money enough to live 
on, would you stay at it without pay? 
If you don’t love it that much, hunt for 
another.—John M. Siddall. 








Consequently we do not accom-_ 


acts and attitudes are mostly due to its 
lack of understanding. Within the heart 
of all there is something that would rather 
do right than wrong, that would rather 
be kind than harsh, that would rather be 
pleasant than cross. 

You know there is something about peo- 
ple that makes them forget to be ugly as 
soon as they hear a pleasant, gentle voice. 
Most people are constantly laboring under 
ereat difficulties and are, therefore, easily 
grouched. There is nothing that will dis- 
perse the cloud of a grouchy mood of 
mind quicker than the sunshine of a cheer- 
ful mood reflected through a_ pleasant 
voice. 

Let's cultivate a voice with a smile! 

In taking an order for a number, the 
operator should always repeat to the sub- 
scriber in a clear, distinct, natura! tone of 
voice the order as it was given her. Each 
figure or digit of a number should be pro- 
nounced separately except in cases of even 
hundreds or thousands. Another impor- 
tant aid to accuracy in the taking of num- 
bers is the use of a rising inflection. In 
ordinary conversation, if a number is 
spoken, it is quite natural to drop or lower 
the voice in saying the last digit, but over 
a telephone wire this» would frequently 
result in the last digit not being heard. 
To avoid this, you should say all numbers 
with a slightly rising infléction at the end 
as though expecting a reply as: 8l—eight 
one? 135—one-three five? 1478—One four- 
seven eight? 4376J—four three-seven six 
J? 

In cases of even hundreds and thou- 
sands do not pass the digits separately but 
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say: 300—Three hundred? 3100—Three- 
one hundred? 

After repeating a number, always allow 
sufficient time for correction, as that is the} 
sole object of repeating. 

Before establishing a connection the; 
operator should, by use of the busy test, 
ascertain whether or not the line is being’ 
used. The operator, to obtain this test, 
should tap the tip of her calling plug 
against the jack sleeve or thimble of the 
line, and if already switched she will re- 
ceive a click in her telephone which will 
forbid her to insert the plug. The absence 
of this click or silence in her telephone 
informs her that she may safely make the 
connection. 

In a_ well-designed busy test system 
there should always be complete silence 
when the test is made of an idle line and 
always a well-defined click when the test 
is made of a busy line. Good operating 
requires that the tip of the calling plug 
be tapped against the test thimble several 
times in order to make sure of the state 
of the called line. 

After making sure that the line is not 
in use she will then establish the connec- 
tion and signal the called party. All 
rings should be given distinctly and uni- 
formly according to the system 
Close supervision should be given on all 
connections so that the operator will know 
if the called 
transmission is satisfactory, or if the call- 
ing party is through talking. 


used. 


number has answered, if 


In magneto exchanges many subscribers 
fail to ring off when through talking and 
the clearing out signals cannot be wholly 
depended upon anyway, so it is of great 
importance that the operator listen in on 
seconds in 


all conversations every few 


’ order that a quick disconnect may be made 


and the subscriber or patron not be de- 
layed in case another connection is desired. 

Ring-off or clearing-out signals should 
be given preference over line signals. If 
a disconnect is not made immediately. it 
is possible that two lines will be reported 
busy. This means doubling the work of 
the operator, for almost invariably the 
subscriber will call again. 

In short, to summarize the whole mat- 
ter, operators, if they do their work con- 
scientiously and efficiently, are constantly 
practicing the highest type of salesman- 
ship, which if carefully followed up can- 
not fail to be of great benefit to the com- 
pany and their customers in the building 
up of mutual respect and liking and, in- 
cidentally, give to the operator a fine train- 
ing in adapting one’s self to different 
peoples. and circumstances. 

Texas District Conferences Are 
Meeting With Success. 

Much interest and enthusiasm are }cing 
manifested in the district meetings and 
traffic conferences, which are being he! ! by 
the Texas Independent Telephone Ass: <ia-, 
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that keeps your lines up! 


To get your lines up and keep them 
up draw on the complete line of 
Western Electric construction and 
equipment materials. Stocks include 
supplies for outside lines and tools and 
safety equipment for linemen—in fact, 
everything from the bottom of the hole 
to the top of the pole. 


One of our 49 Distributing Houses 
is near you. Get in touch with it now 
or write the Western Electric Com- 
pany, 100 East 42nd St., New York 
City for further information. 


Buhrke leath- 
er goods are 
produced by 
specialists in 
Jeather and 
canvas goods 
for electrical 
workers in the 
U.S.A. 





Klein in 1857 
was a humble 
. blacksmith 
shop; today 
' Klein’s tool- 
«making plant 
‘is cone of the 
largest of its 
kind. 























Stocks are located 
at 49 important 
railroad centers to 
best serve the 
electrical indus- 
try. 








The Cshkosh 
line is backed by 
55 years’ experi- 
ence in mar ufac- 
turing pole line 
constructiontools. 


Western Elecfric 


OFFICES IN FORTY-NINE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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tion. It is believed that they will be pro- 
ductive of lasting benefit in standardizing 
operating methods and improving service. 

The Houston meeting, which was held 
at the Bender Hotel on July 23, was pre- 
sided over by Secretary L. S. Gardner, 
who made a brief talk explaining the pur- 
pose of the meeting. Fred M. Moore, of 
Waco, auditor of the Texas Telephone 
Co., then spoke on the subject, “Account- 
ing and Its Relation to the Telephone 
Business.” 

Mr. Moore was followed by George 
McQuaid, of Dallas, director of the Texas 
Public Service Information Bureau, who 
spoke on the “Government and the Public 
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Utilities.” After a few remarks by Mr. 
Gardner on legislative problems the meet- 
ing was given over to a traffic conferenee 
in charge of Earl R. Evans, of Waco, 
traffic superintendent of the Texas Tele- 
phone Co. 

A short talk was made by Mr. Evans, 
after which he turned the meeting into a 
round table discussion of various subjects 
of interest to local and toll operators, all 
of which related to the obtaining of in- 
creased efficiency in the operation of tele- 
phone properties. 

There was an attendance of 84 telephone 
men and operators at the Sherman district 
meeting and traffic conference, held in the 
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Chamber of Commerce auditorium on 
August 13 and 14. After the meeting had 
been called to order Wednesday afternoon, 
August 13, at 1:30 by Secretary Gardner, 
the address of welcome was delivered by 
Lee Simmons, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the response made by 
D. J. Johnson, general superintendent, 
West Texas Telephone Co., Brownwood. 

A most instructive paper was then read 
by J. I. Boon, manager of the Bonham 
Telephone Co., Bonham, on .the subject, 
“My Experience in Extending Credit.” Mr. 
Boon was followed by George McQuaid, oi 
Dallas, director of the Texas Public Serv- 
ice Information Bureau on the subject, 








all together. 


springs of a couch.’ 


price of five dollars. 


nowadays. 


for his office. 








“T shall not be in for dinner this evening. 
Smallton’s leading citizen, as he was leaving home for his office. 

“John, I cannot see what there is about this town that you business men can boost in the surrounding com- 
munity, especially when there are so many other towns around us more up-to-date. 
Mrs. Boardman that I dreaded going downtown these warm days, for Main street is so hot and the oil on the 
street is so sickening. Most all of the other towns nearby, John, have their business streets paved. 

“Then, the display windows of the stores look like rummage-sale displays. 
cellaneous displays of hams, ginghams, potatoes, washing machines, silks, red rubber boots, and fresh garden stuffs 
I am ashamed to take any of our out-of-town friends downtown.” 

“Well, Mary, we are going out to boost this town in the whole surrounding territory, but we are not going 
to give the sales talk that Bill gave to his prospective customer when he tried to sell his couch. 

“Bill had a good old couch he wanted to sell, as he had fallen heir to one which was practically new, through 
a division of some household property left by a departed relative. 
and plump-looking, and all buttoned up. 
dren’s prattle was heard in Bill’s home. 

“Bill advertised the couch for sale and gave explicit orders to his wife to telephone him if anyone came to 
see it, and he would come home; and not to botch a sale by attempting to do something she knew nothing about. 

“Now, Bill was a traveling salesman, and he prided himself on his usually successful sales talk. When his wife 
telephoned him two or three days later to come home as a lady was there who wanted to see the couch, Bill said 
he would be right out, jumped into his car and arrived a few minutes later. 

“As he ushered Mrs. Wisewun into the room where the couch was kept, he raised the curtains to their limit 
and the glaring sun exposed every non-selling point of that old couch. 

“His wife stood in the background to get a few pointers in case this customer did not want to buy the couch, 
but she wondered why Bill had raised the shades for she had closed them to hide the dinginess of the couch. 

“Mrs. Wisewun took a critical survey of the couch then said crisply, ‘Very shabby. 

“We will let it go for five dollars,’ Bill replied limply, although he knew he should have held to the price 
his wife and he had agreed upon, which was very reasonable. 

“Well, it is pretty dingy, and the springs sag. I don’t think I would care to give so much for an old couch.’ 

“Yes, it is pretty dingy and the springs do sag,’ agreed Bill. 
got it when we went to housekeeping and our four children have run up and down on it. 


It is painful to look at. 


BILL’S COUCH 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


“By this time Bill was horribly embarrassed, and, of course, he did not sell the couch, for he stuck to the 


“The next day when Bill came home to dinner he noticed that the couch was gone. 

“Where is the couch, Mary?’ he queried. 

“Oh, I sold it to the milkman this morning for ten dollars. 
a couch and he said he wanted one, so I brought him in to see it. 
that with a little upholstering it would be as good as new and a 


“*He said he thought he had a bargain and I told him that I was sure he had, and that we would not have 
sold it but we wanted to make room for another which had been given us.’ 
“We are going to sell our town today, not in Bill’s way, but in his wife’s way,” said John as he departed 


This is our Booster campaign day,” remarked John 


The old couch was once bright-colored, robust 
It was a delight to Bill’s eye, but that was long before the sound of chil- 


‘But it is no more than could be expected. We 


I asked him if he knew of anyone who wanted 
I showed him all of its good points and told him 
lot stronger than any couch he could buy 


Adams, 


Only yesterday I was telling 


Look at Barker’s with its mis- 


What’s your price?’ 


That’s hard on the 
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The Policy 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 

Selling at established rates. Workmen’s Compensation 

Returning savings at the end of Employer's Liability 
the policy period, depending upon Public Liabilit 
the individual experience of the ered 
pe Teams Liability _ 

Giving a claims service that is Contractors’ Liability 
not equalled elsewhere. Elevator 

It is an honest policy, carried Automobile 
out in an por way —e aoe a 
square deal under all conditions. 

This forms the creed of every LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 
member of the organization and 
oes built - Qt pean of UNDERWRITERS, INC. 

ynton T. Block o. until it is 
ait ae ia cae call aaak fame UNDERWRITERS OF SELECTED CLass INSURANCE 
ably known in the Mississippi At Cost 
Valley. Utiuitigs INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
Chamber of Commerce Building St. Louis, Mo. 























Insurance at 













































































“INDIANA” 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 


manufacture the highest grade wire krown to 
Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Guaranteed to possess all the Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 
characteristics for satisfactory and 
permanent service. 





We carry large stocks of round 


singles, square singles, two, three, STEEL STRAND 


four, si d nine duct, in stand- : 
ve De | cast Gane in splits, Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 


: Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
mitres and bends. Hizh Strength Grades. 


Send today for complete HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 
particulars and prices. MANUFACTURED BY 


] 

i 

i THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
= BRAZIL INDIANA ad MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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“Informing the Public About Public Utili- 
ties.” The speaker discussed some of the 
methods a telephone company can use in 
acquainting the public with its business and 
giving them the right viewpoint. 

In a talk on “The Work of Your Legis- 
lative Committee” Secretary Gardner of 
the Texas association described the work 
the committee has done in the past and 
the plans it has for looking after the in- 
terest of the members of the association 
at the next session of the legislature. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 p. m. to per- 
mit those in attendance to witness a ball 


game between the teams of the Grayson” 


Telephone Co., of Sherman, and the 


American Legion, of Bonham. 


The traffic conference on Thursday, 
August 14, was attended by some 40 
operators. During the morning session a 
paper was read by E. Ellis, of Denison, 
on the subject, “In Collect Tickets.” Miss 
Frea Dougherty, chief operator of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., at Sher- 
man, made a very interesting talk on the 
“Selection and Training of Operators.” 


“Justice of the Report Charge,” “Ways 
Employed to Speed Up Toll Service” and 
“Operators’ Recreation—How Best Ob- 
tained” are some of the other subjects dis- 
cussed at the morning session of the traffic 
conference. 


At noon all of the delegates of the con- 
ferences were the guests of the Grayson 
Telephone: .Go,. at, a ,chicken. dinner. Im- 
mediately following the dinner a helpful 
address was delivered by C: A. Sanford, 
president of the’ Interstate Cotton Oil Re- 
fining Co., Sherman, on the subject, “Suc- 
cess and Failure.” 

The afternoon session was in charge of 
H. Egan, manager of the North Texas 
Telephone Co., Denton. “Employes’ Bene- 
fit Fund Plan” was the subject of an in- 
structive address by G. B. Foscue, Jr., 
general agent of the Texas Telephone Co., 
Waco. Mrs. Eva Stone, chief operator of 
the Texas company at Sherman. spoke on 
the subject, “Does Operators’ Work Tend 
to Destroy :Personality?” The remainder 
of the session ‘was taken up with a general 
discussion on a number of different sub- 
jects. 

Among the! medians at the Amarillo 
meeting, on August 27, were the follow- 
ing: R. B. Still, of: Tyler, president of the 
association, who spoke on the subject, 
“What Unwise Legislating May Do to 
Us.” vy ( 
C. G. Gardner, representative of the 
Kellogg Switchbdédard & \Supply. ‘Co., No- 
cona, who discussed “The Value of Proper 
Maintenance.” 

F. H. Clarke;-proprietor of tthe Clayton- 
Texline Telephone Exchange, Clayton, N. 
Mex., on the subject, Ya ate: Problems 
and Their Solution.” 

George McQuaid, of Dallas, on “Stee: 
ing the Pyblic About Public Utilities.” 

John’ W. Pace, general’ manager, Has- 
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kell Telephone Co., Haskell, on “The Fu- 
ture of Independent Telephony in Texas.” 


Secretary Hoover Calls Third 
National Radio Conference. 
Announcement has been made by Secre- 
tary Hoover of the calling of the third 
national radio conference for the better 
voluntary regulation of radio. The con- 
ference will be held at Washington, be- 
ginning September 30. Two such confer- 
ences have already been held, one in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, and one in March, 1923, both 


of which were generally attended by the. 
‘ persons and organizations interested. 


The result has been a lessening friction 
and misunderstanding through the volun- 
tary coOperation of the industry, the public 
and the Department of Commerce, espe- 
cially in the reduction of interference and 
the improvement of service. 

The growth of radio, and particularly 
the multiplication of broadcasting stations 
and the consequent congestion of the air, 
has made necessary a consideration of 
many subjects and, perhaps, a revision of 
some present methods. Some of the mat- 
ters which will. be discussed and con- 


sidered at the conference are: 


Revision of ‘the present frequency or 
wave length allocations, to reduce inter- 
ference. 

Use of high frequencies or r short waves. 

Classification of broadcasting stations; 
possible discontinuance of Class C _ sta- 
tions. 

Interconnection of broadcasting stations. 

Limitation of power; division of time; 
zoning of broadcasting stations. 

Means for distinguishing the identity of 
amateur calls from foreign countries. 

Interference by electrical devices other 
than radio transmitting stations. 

Relations between government 
commercial services. 

Such other topics as may be proposed 
by the conference. 

To facilitate the work of the conference 
the various groups in the radio field will 
be asked to name representatives who will 
constitute the formal advisory committee 
of the conference. As at present planned, 
the groups to be represented will be: 
Listeners, marine service, broadcasting 
(one from each inspection district), engi- 
neering, transoceanic communication, wire 
inter - connections, manufacturers, ama- 
teurs, point-to-point communication, gov- 
ernment departments. 

The committee so constituted will hold 
public hearings. All persons or organi- 
zations having any suggestions to make, 
or views to express upon any features of 
radio activity, are urged to attend and 
will have full opportunity to be heard. 

Some of the matters suggested for con- 


and 


‘sideration are not within the, regulatory 


control of the secretary. As to such mat- 
ters, any conclusions reached by the con- 
ference can become effective only by vol- 
untary adoption by the interests affected. 
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As to the features falling within the pow. 
ers of the secretary the recommendations 
of the conference will be advisory ‘o the 
department. 


Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
to Doubie Capital Stock. 

The issuance of $1,500,000 capital stock 
doubling the present capitalization, was 
approved at a recent meeting.of the Lima 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lima, 
Ohio. Practically 100 per cent of the 
stockholders were represented at the 
meeting. 

This action has become necessary, by 
the exhaustion of the present stock by 
rapid expansion of the company to meet 
demands of the growing city. The ex- 
pansion program for 1925 will require ap- 
proximately $250,000 and this money can 
come only from sale of capital stock. 


Big Construction Program on in 
Winter Haven, Fla. 

A carload of cable, totaling 15,000 feet 
in length, has been received in Winter 
Haven, Fla., and is to be laid in that city 
during the ensuing months by the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co., of Tampa. 

This is only part of the big construction 
program the company has under way for 
Winter Haven. The toll facilities are 
being doubled in that city and the Ridge 
section to Lakeland and Tampa. 

The number of telephones in the Winter 
Haven district, of which O. C. Stanley is 
manager, has increased more than 20 per 
cent during the past year and it is expected 
that the growth will be even more pro- 
nounced after the service facilities have 
been increased. 


Pacific Company to Erect Addition 
to Exchange in Tacoma. 

Immediate construction will be com- 
menced on a substantial addition to the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s main 
exchange building in Tacoma, Wash. It 
is expected that the new portion of the 
building will be ready for occupancy dur 
ing the early months of 1925. The ap 
proximate cost will be $70,000, not i 
cluding the equipment to be housed. 

The first floor in the new structure wil 
provide additional space for apparatus and 
equipment. Much of this will, in the im 
mediate future, be identified with the 
long distance facilities. The new Seattle 
Tacoma toll or long distance cable and the 
added circuits extending to the south ané 
southwest, are increasing the relative im- 
portance of Tacoma in its strategic post 
tion with reference to long distance tele 
phone traffic. P 

The enlargement of the first floor will 
also permit increasing the dining room 
quartérs ‘for the operating force. On the 
second floor room will be provided fot 
more switchboards, both local an: long 
distance. 
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Poles With 


tion Committee has been trying them out, and my 


would replace all boom poles. 


ers and hardware jobbers 
—if yours can’t supply you 
order direct from 









—— Telephone companies find Stacy Load Binders big time 
ereininwh wilh dite the atin of ten he and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious 
og gg ny AHR, and expensive accidents caused by loads slipping. You simply 
Meeting and everybody agreed that they were yass Chain around load—hook the ends of the Stacy Binder in 
pt ok ea aaa inks of chain—one pull of the handle and load is bound 


The Chairman of the General Accident Preven- securely and safely—one man can bind any load in a jiffy. 


tory and that they would be made standard and Safer— Easier— Quicker 


If you have not received any orders direct, you Stacy Load Binders are built strong and durable — last indefi- 
rT an gn Ee edb Eee nitely—never break. Made in two sizes. Regular size and 
throughthem. ‘Yours very truly, Jumbo size. Regular size sells for $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. Jumbo size $3.75 
Sianeen vamend each, $7.50 per pair. Sold 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. by leading hardware deal- 








Eugene C. Stacy, 











Manufacturer 
Tiffin, Ohio 
























APPROVED!-- 


this 
“Ap- 
proved by The National Board of 


What a world of conviction 
word, “Approved” does carry. 





The North Line offers every kind of 
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automatic telephone service, including Fire Underwriters,’—this character- 
the Automanual System for local and ° ° ° y ~ 

toll service, Automanual Remote Con- izes the high quality of VAC-M Ar- 
trol of small exchanges and Dial i 4 a . . 
Automatic for both private exchanges resters. They are positive in action. 


and central office equipment. 


tional protection 


The North Electric Manufacturing Company 
Galion, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Telephone Equipment Since 1884 



















STANDARD 
Telephone Cables 


are guaranteed as to their unex- 
celled dependability by long and 
successful service. They repre- 
sent the greatest advancement in tele- 
phone cable manufacture. 






and consequent 


Write our nearest office about your re- 
quirements. 
roltages. 
Standard Underground Cable Co. —— 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
New York San Francisco St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Detroit Washington 





Metallic Circuit TOLEDO 
Telephone Type 








Price $1.75 each, Complete 
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Planning on any addi- 
for 
your telephone apparatus 
soon? It will pay you to 
investigate and consider 


VAC-M 


Arresters 


Continuity of service is in- 
sured in a VAC-M 
tion because of the wide gap 
freedom 
from grounds. But more im- 
portant still is the safeguard 
given your operators — 
VAC-M Arresters will also 
withstand crosses with high 


installa- 


The National Electric Specialty Co. 


OHIO 





Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Chamber of Commerce Recom- 
mends Increase in Rates. 

A committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Sarasota, Fla., attend the hear- 
ing on the application of the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. for a rate increase in that 
city, held before the Florida Railroad 
Commission on August 21, and presented 
a resolution complimenting the company 
upon its splendid service in Sarasota and 
recommending that the rate increase be 
allowed. The resolution follows: 

“Be It Resolved: That whereas, at a 
meeting of the Sarasota County Chamber 
of Commerce held August 6, 1924, the 
undersigned were appointed on a special 
committee to represent the chamber of 
commierce at a meeting before the state 
railroad commission on August 21 at 
Sarasota on the increase of telephone 
rates and: 

Whereas, This committee has investi- 
gated this matter and finds that over 70 
representative business men and concerns 
ot this city signed a recommendation last 
year made to the president of the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co. recommending the 
installation of the automatic service in 
Sarasota and agreeing to the necessary in- 
crease of rates incident to this installation 
and: 

Whereas, in compliance with this rec- 
omimendation, the telephone company has 
installed the automatic system which 
has been in operation since the first of this 
yeaf, and we have found that the people, 
as a whole, are perfectly satisfied with 
this system except that the town has 
grown to such an unexpected extent, the 
company has been unable to furnish all 
the telephones desired and, 

Whereas, This defect is being taken 
care of as rapidly as the company is able 
to do so, 

Be It Further Resolved: That this 
committee, after due consideration, com- 
pliments the Peninsular Telephone Co. 
upon its splendid service in Sarasota and 
recommends that the rates be raised in 
compliance with the recommendation made 
to the company last year by more than 70 
representative citizens of this county.” 

It is expected that a ruling will soon 
be handed down by the commission ap- 
proving the new rate schedule which is 
as follows: One-party business service, 
$4.50 per month; four-party business, 
$3.50; one-party residence, $3; four- 
party residence, $2. 

There was no opposition to the pro- 
posed increase at the hearing. The rep- 
reséntatives of the public and of the board 


of trade present commented most favor- 
ably on the company’s service and the 
manner in which it is meeting the re- 
quirements of Sarasota which is now 
passing through a wonderful period of 
development. 


Interstate Commission Approves 
Merger of Properties. 

The purchase and acquisition by the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of the properties of the Louisville Home 
Telephone Co. and the Central Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., and subsidiaries of the Central 
Home, were approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on August 27. 

Upon consideration of the facts pre- 
sented the commission found that the pro- 
posed acquisition “would be of advantage 
to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest.” 

In addition to the Louisville Home and 
Central Home companies, the following 
companies are to be acquired by the Cum- 
berland: Bowling Green Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Cynthiana Telephone 
Co., Maysville Telephone Co., Nich- 
olas Telephone Co., Owensboro Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Owenton 
Telephone Co., Paducah Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Paris Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Frankfort Home. Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Carrollton Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., Henry Home Tele- 
phone Co., and the Independent Long 
Distance Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Rate Increase Contingent Upon 
Metallicizing of Lines. 

The Grant County Telephone Co., serv- 
ing 144 subscribers in and about the city 
of Livingston, has been granted a rate 
increase by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission “with the understanding that all 
lines of the company will be made full 
metallic with the least possible delay. The 
commission reserves the right to revoke 
the rates to be authorized for failure to 
complete this work within a reasonable 
time, or for failure to render an adequate 
grade of service.” 

The new rates, which represent in- 
creases of 25 to 50 cents over the old 
rates, are as follows: 

Ore-party business or residence service 
(metallic) $1.75 net per month. 

Two-party business or residence service 
(metallic) $1.50 net per month. 

Rural service (metallic lines) $4.50 net 
per quarter. 

Rural service (grounded’ lines) $3.75 net 
per quarter. 
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Gross rates 25 cents per month in ex- 
cess of the net rates are to be quoted, 
from which a discount of that amount is 
made for prompt payment. 


The commission’s opinion in this pro- 
ceeding, reads, in part, as follows: 

“The petitioner is in the process of re- 
building its wire plant, and changing its 
circuits from grounded to full metallic. 
The rebuilding also contemplates that vil- 
lage subscribers shall be served from one, 
two, and four-party lines. 

The service rendered by the applicant 
in the past has been very inferior. This 
condition is due to the fact that the stock- 
holders have been unwilling to furnish 
necessary money to meet the costs of new 
equipment; and because the rates for serv- 
ice have been such as not to provide 
sufficient revenues to adequately maintain 
the plant and meet the renewal require- 
ments. The company’s balance sheet 
shows no depreciation reserve whatsoever, 
and practically no surplus. 

This situation is not unusual with com- 
panies organized on a semi-mutual basis. 
The money realized from first ‘sales of 
stock was barely sufficient to meet the 
original construction costs. The 
adopted years ago have never been ad- 
justed to meet increased costs of opera- 
tion. 


rates 


Moreover, the revenues arising from the 
application of these rates, while barely 
sufficient to meet adequate operating and 
maintenance costs, have been used for the 
construction of extensions. As a result, 
the plant has not been properly main- 
tained, and the present time finds the 
equipment very much deteriorated, and in- 
capable of rendering even a fair grade of 
service. 

The applicant’s records are practically 
useless insofar as they might be used in 
determining adequate rates. It would 
appear that the stock outstanding totals 
$3,500. The cost of plant and equipment 
is reported at $3,062.50. This sum, we 
believe, very much underestimates the ac- 
tual investment in the exchange. Our 
experience in valuing similar plants would 
lead us to believe that the cost of plant 
would not be less than $7,500. 

If we accepted the cost of plant as re 
ported by the applicant, the requirements 
for return and depreciation would total 
$426.75. Using our estimate of $7,50, as 
the cost of plant, these requirements would 
total $1,050. The return, however, is n0t 
of importance insofar as this particular 
case is concerned, as we do not believe 
that the rates proposed by the applicant 
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will much more than meet the company’s 
operating expenses, including an adequate 
provision for the depreciation reserve.” 

Estimating the company’s revenues un- 
der the proposed rate schedule, and basing 
the expenses upon the cost of operation 
for 1923, the commission concludes that 
$335 is the maximum for return which 
‘the company could earn under the new 
rates. And it adds that “under actual 
conditions we do not feel that this sum 
can possibly be realized.” 

The commission thereupon approved the 
proposed schedule of rates under the con- 
ditions previously set forth. 


Abutting Owner’s Consent Neces- 
sary in Constructing Line. 


That a private telephone line could not 
be constructed along a highway merely 
with the consent of the county supervisor 
where the consent of the abutting owner 
was not obtained is the ruling of the South 
Carolina Supreme Court in the case of 
Jenton vs. Yarborough et al, 123 S. W. 
204. 

The court held that where one desiring 
to construct a “private” telephone line 
obtained permission from the county 
supervisor to construct the line along a 
public highway, after having been refused 
permission to do so by the abutting owner, 
and then sued to enjoin the abutting owner 
from interfering with the erection of the 
line, an order of the lower court requiring 
the plaintiff to remove his line (which had 
been constructed under a temporary re- 
straining order) would be affirmed, since 
“reserving the questions whether or not 
the legislature would have the power to 
declare that such installation would not be 
an additional servitude in the case of pub- 
lic corporations, we decline to extend that 
doctrine to a case of private enterprise.” 


Free Service Approved, Business 
Men Volunteer to Bear Cost. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on 
August 18, ordered the Tri-County Tele- 


phone Co. to discontinue the toll charges 


between its exchanges in the villages of 
Birnamwood, Mattoon and Aniwa and 
authorized the company to increase its 
rates to business subscribers to $3 net per 
month for one-party, and $2.75 for two- 
Party service. 

This action was taken upon the peti- 
ton of Wahlers & Pagel, et al, to the 
effect that all business subscribers of the 
three exchanges concerned will pay an 
additional rental of 50 cents per month, 
Providing the management of the utility 
will extend free service between ex- 
changes. This request was accompanied 
by the signatures of 41 of the 62 business 
Subscribers, 

The manager of the telephone company, 
‘estified that there was no objection on the 
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in One 
Operation 


\4, the Cost 
in Y the Time 


Think what these savings 
mean to you. Your blue 
prints—printed, washed 
and dried in one operation 
—in your own drafting 
room—at one-fourth the 
cost and in one-half the time 
with one operator. You can 
do this with a Pease Peerless 
Blue Printing Equipment. 









The Peerless can be operated to 
advantage whether you print 
ten yards or the full capacity 
of one hundred and twenty 
yards per hour. Besides there 












rz The C. F. Pease Company I 
804 N. Franklin St., Chicago, I. | 
| Gentlemen:= 
Please send me a copy of your M-23 Catalog which de- | 
| scribes the Pease Peerless Blue Printing Machine and 
gives full information on your complete line of blue | 
| printing machinery. 
J 
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City State 
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Lettersthat Actually 


Talk Out Loud 


Print Your Blue Prints 





Officers; ae A. D. Booth, P;esiden t 
J. T. Detchon, ‘Treasurer 
Max F. Hosea, Secretary 


Home Telephone Company 


Cerner Ninth and Maple Ave. 
NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA 


May 8, 1923 
The National Cable Compound Co. 
Mitchell, Ind. 

Gentlemen: After using your “‘Ever- 
Protect’ cable compound for a period 
of four yearsI am pleased tostate that 
same has been of great benofit to us. 

As you no doubt know, we have used 
several tons of your compound in our 

lants at Noblesville, Sheridan, 

ooresville and Attica. We would not 
think of burying a piece of under- 
ground cable without the use of your 
compound and would like to know if 
you have as yet shipped a thousand 
pounds to Mooresville and the thous- 
and pounds to At.ica. Kindly rush 
these orders to us and please add to 
this order one thousand (1000) pounds 
or more to shipped via freight to 
the Home _ Telephose Company, 
Noblesville, Indiana. 

We are so well pleased with this 
treatment of cable that we would like 
to do our part in breaking the news to 
other companies. You can feel at 
liberty to refer any prospective cus- 
tomers to me. 

Yours very truly. 
HOME TELEPHONE co. 
Max F. Hosea, General Manager 











MITCHELL 





The above two companies have ordered sev- 
eral tons each since the letters were written 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 


Order from Your Jobber or Direct 


39 











are no open wash trays—no wet 
floors—no lines of dripping 
prints—no waste of sensitized 
paper. The equipment is noise- 


less and will go in 54%4x6™% feet 
of. floor space. 

Mail the Coupon 
Why not get more information for 
your plant? Clip the coupon and 
mail it today. An interesting catalog 
will be on your desk in a few days. 

The C. F. Pease Company 

804 North Franklin St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


EE 


The Millersburg, Wooster 
& Orrville 
Telephone Company 
M. M. HERRON, Gen. Mgr. 


Millersburg, Ohio, June 2, 1923 


The National Cable Compound Co. 
Mitchell, Ind. 


Gentlemen; We have been using 5; our 
Ever-Protect Cable Compound for 
from six to eight months, repairing 
aerial and underground cable and 
burying duplex wire. We have forty 
barrels of compound on hand to use 
this summer on cable that we expect 
to bury. 


Where we have crystallized aerial 
eable, we boil it out and build it up 
with Fver-Protect Compound and we 
have had no trouble at all. 


We had a 50 pr. cable buried in the 
ground without compound, and elec- 
trolysis punctured the lead sheath on 
60 feet of the cable: we dug down to 
the cable, cut the lead off the full 
length and left it off, boiled it out and 
built it up with Ever-Protect Com- 

und over a wrapping of tape, and 

uried it with water in the bottom of 
the trench and it has been working 
six months with no trouble at all. 


We bury duplex wire, 1 pr. or more, 
and coat it with compound in the 
same way that is recommended for 
cable. 


We have lots of faith in your Ever- 
Protect Compound. 











Yours very truly, 
THE M. W. & O. TEL. CO. 
M. M. Herron, General Manager. 
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part of any of the business subscribers 
to the proposed increased rate, providing 
the free service were authorized by the 
commission. He further testified that the 
utility was willing to grant the free serv- 
ice on the proposed basis, providing such 
free service was not extended to non-sub- 
scribers. 

The present revenues from local tolls 
amount to about $35 per month, or $420 
per year. The proposed increase to the 
business subscribers will yield about $31 
per month, or $372 per year. The change, 
if adopted, would make but little differ- 
ence in the company’s _ total 
revenues. 

“Insofar as the quality of service 
rendered by the utility is concerned,” 
says the commission in its opinion, “we 
feel that a higher grade of service could 
be had by continuing the local toll rates 
as at present in effect. On the other hand, 
the testimony in the case shows that at 
least one of the villages served, does not 
have a doctor, and that it is more or less 
dependent upon the other villages for this. 
and other needs. 

“Under the circumstances attendant up- 
on this particular case, and where a c!ass 
of subscribers is willing to compensate the 
utility through an increase in their rates 
for the free service rendered between ex- 
changes, we feel that the request shouid 
be granted.” 

The commission, therefore, approved 
the increased rates to business subscribers, 
and provided for the following non-sub- 
scriber charges: 

(a) Between connecting exchanges, 10 
cents for a five-minute message, or frac- 
tion thereof. 

(b) To a second exchange, 15 cents for 
a five-minute message or fraction thereof. 

_Additional time will be charged for on 
the same basis. 


annual 


Power Construction Halted Pend- 
ing Telephone Improvements. 
Following a complete investigation of 

aerial wire conditions in the village of 

Ottawa, which have been the subject of 

numerous informal complaints, the Ohio 

Public Utilities Commission, on August 20, 
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released an administrative order finding 
that the condition of the wires of the 
Northwestern Ohio Light Co., the Putnam 
Telephone Co., and the Ottawa Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co. is such as creates 
an undue and unnecessary hazard to life 
and property and that a program of im- 
provement, begun by the power company, 
can go no further until certain temporary 
measures are taken by the telephone com- 
panies. 

The telephone companies were ordered 
by the commission to forthwith lower 
their lines in fiye specific locations to 
permit the carrying on of the work of 
the power company, and, in addition to 
being directed to completely rehabilitate 
their outside plants within 60 days, were 
required to clear the five specific locations 
by moving all telephone lines to one side 
of the highway, opposite the power lines, 
within 14 days. The telephone companies 
are required to report fortnightly the 
progress of the work. 


Referee Appointed to Take Testi- 
mony in New York Case. 

Isaac R. Oeland,.of Oeland & Kuhn, 
New York City, was appointed a special 
master on August 26 by Federal Judge 
Knox to take testimony. in the litigation 
instituted by the New York Telephone Co. 
for a permanent increase in rates. 

Last January the company applied to the 
public service commission for permission 


to increase its rates so as to yield an ad- 


ditional $7,500,000 a year, which it claimed 


was needed to give a return of 7 per cent 


on its investment. 

The hearings before the commission 
dragged along: for several months. Then 
the company applied to the federal court 
and on May 2 Judge -Knox permitted a 
10 per cent increase in rates in this city 
pending trial of the issues in court. John 
W. Davis, the Democratic candidate for 
President, represented the company. 

The statutory court of three federal 
judges on July 26 affirmed the decision of 
the district court and issued a preliminary 
injunction continuing the 10 per cent in- 
crease until the final determination. 

Meanwhile the commission continued its 
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hearings and on July 17 denied the appli- 
cation for a temporary increase and de- 
creed the rates then current should pre- 
vail until its hearings were completed 
The hearings are still going on. 

It is estimated that it will take the 
special master six’ months to’ investigate 
the case. 


To Inquire into Finances of Public 
Utilities in the District. 

An investigation ofthe financial condi- 
tion of the public utility corporations in 
the District of Columbia, with a view to 
ascertaining whether a reduction in rates 
is feasible, will be made the latter part of 
this month by the public utilities commis- 
sion, it was announced recently by Maj. 
J. Franklin Bell, engineer,. commissioner 
and chairman of the utilities commission. 
A similar inquiry, conducted by the com- 
mission in January, did not result in any 
change in rates. 

Maj. Bell pointed out that the forthcom- 
ing study of the financial condition of the 
public utility corporations is strictly in 
line with the commission’s policy to keep 
a close tab on the earnings of the trac- 
tion, telephone, gas, electric light and bus 
companies. 

The first step in the commission’s in- 
vestigation will be to consider the present 
rates of return of the utility corporations 
since January as compared with the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 
Efficiency of the service will be studied 
next. 


Farmers Telephone Co., of Quinter, 
Kans., Gets Rate Increase. 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 

sion recently authorized a new rate sched- 

ule for telephone service of the Farmers 
Telephone Co. at Quinter, as follows: 


Per month. 
Individual business................. $2.50 
Individual city residence 
Party line residence 
Rural residence 50 
Switching 50 


granted the full 
amount of the increase for which it made 
application to the commission. The new 
rates are 25 cents per month higher than 


The company was 





Poles 








will surprise you. 





Get our prices on B. C. Poles 
before ordering elsewere. The 
saving through buying direct 


WHOLESALE FUEL COMPANY 


Saskatoon, Canada 
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from firms that are equipped to 
supply the needs of the industry may 
be obtained by patronizing the ad- 
vertisers on these pages. 
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September 6, 1924. 


the old rates and will yield approximately 
$900 increased revenue per year. 

In announcing the new rate schedule the 
company informed its subscribers that 
Sunday service would be given from 7 
a. m. until 6 p. m. instead of from 7 to 9 
in the monning and 6 to 7 in the evening. 


Power Company’s Duty to Prevent 
Interference by Conduction. 

A power company, lawfully maintaining 
a high tension line along a highway, con- 
structed according to the best and most 
modern methods, so as to interfere with the 
operation of a previously constructed tele- 
phone line which it paralleled as little as 
possible, is not liable for inductive inter- 
ference with the telephone system or for 
the cost of metallicizing the telephone line 
or constructing some device to prevent such 
interference. 

A power company, which connects its 
new high tension line with an old dilapi- 
dated line with a grounded system, which 
allows the electricity to escape through 
the ground and interfere with a previously 
constructed telephone system by conduc- 
tion, must eliminate the interference by 
proper construction and maintenance of 
its lower line; the rule applicable to “con- 
duction” being more strict than to “indus- 
tion” because the interference by the for- 
mer can be practically eliminated—Yam- 
hill County Mutual Telephone Co. vs. 
Yamhill Electric Co.; Supreme Court of 
Oregon; 224 Pacific: 1081. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE CoM MERCE 
WasuinctTon, D. C. 

August 27: The commission approved 
the purchase and acquisition by the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. of the 
properties of the Louisville Home Tele- 
phone Co., the Central Home Telephone 

& Telegraph Co., and subsidiaries. 
ILLINOIS. 

July 29: Order authorizing the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. to establish, effective 
August 1, rates for telephone service in 
Hinsdale and vicinity, resulting from the 
extension of the basic rate area, shown 
in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 1, revised sheet 
/, not to cause an increase for this class 
ot service—No. 14336. 

July 29: Order suspending until Decem- 
ber 29, proposed rates for telephone toll 
service out of Sparta, stated in rate sched- 
ule Ill. C. C. 1 of the Sparta Telephone 
Co.—No. 14337. 

July 30: | Order authorizing the Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Co. to continue in effect 
the schedule of rates on file with the 
commission, designated as IPUC 3 for 
telephone service in Pekin, East Peoria, 
een Valley, Manito and Lacon and vi- 
cinities—No, 10562. 

July 30: Order authorizing the Macou- 
Pin County Telephone Co., the Virden 
tome Telephone Co., the Girard Tele- 
Phone Co. and the Gillespie Home Tele- 
phon Co. to consolidate into a single 
Corporation to be known as the Illinois 
Central Telephone Co.; also granting to 
the | Ulinois Central Telephone Co. a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
authorizing it to construct, maintain, 
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and operate telephone exchanges and 
a telephone system _in territory now 
served by the consolidating corpora- 
tions; also, authorizing the Illinois 
Central company to issue and dis- 
pose of $101,000 aggregate par amount of 
its common capital stock and $140,000 
aggregate per amount of its 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred capital stock, and to 
issue and dispose of $252,800 aggregate 
principal amount of its first and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds series “A”, dated 
July 1, 1924, maturing July 1, 1934, bear- 
ing interest at 6 per cent per annum, as 
set forth in order.—No. 14290. 

July 30: Order authorizing the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. to purchase and the 
Gibson Home Telephone Co. to sell all of 
the property and assets of the latter, at a 
price not to exceed $5,000 more than $50,- 
280.44 which would have been the amount 
to pay in cash had the transfer been made 
December 31, 1923, as stated in order; 
also, granting to the Illinois Bell company 
a certificate of convenience and necessity 
to construct, maintain and operate a tele- 
phone exchange or system in territory 
now served by telephone property of Gib- 
son Home company.—No. 14279. 

July 30: Order authorizing the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. to purchase and the 
United Telephone Co., of Ottawa, to sell 
all of the property and assets of the latter, 
at a price not to exceed $15,000 more than 
$159,536.91, which would have been the 
amount to be paid in cash had the trans- 
ter been made as of December 31, 1923 
as stated in order; also, granting to the 
Illinois Bell company a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to construct, main- 
tain and operate a telephone exchange or 
system in territory now served by tele- 
phone property of United company 

July 30: Order authorizing the Des 
Plaines Telephone Co. to issue and sell 
$15,000 aggregate par amount of its com- 
mon capital stock, consisting of 600 shares 
of the par value of $25 per share, on con- 
ditions set forth in order—No. 14308. 

July 31: Order cancelling and annul- 
ling rate schedules Ill. C. C. 2 of the 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Taze- 
well county, filed with the commission on 
August 30, 1923, for telephone service in 
Morton, Tremont and Groveland, Taze- 
well county and vicinity—No. 13530. 

July 31: Order approving so much of 
agreement, dated April 1, 1924, between 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co. and the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., as provides for the construction, and 
maintenance of a telephone line along, 
upon, over and across the premises of the 
C. B. & Q. R. R. company at Coatsburg, 
Adams county.—E-1966. 

September 3: Hearing at Springfield in 
re application of the Lincoln Telephone 
Co. for an order authorizing the issue of 
$27,500 of its common capital stock. 

INDIANA. 

August 20: Petition filed by E. H. 
Hoffman, owner of the Earl Park Tele- 
phone Exchange of Benton County, for 
approval of the sale of the exchange to 
Charles E. Hatch, of Benton county, for 
a consideration of $9,750. 

August 21: The commission approved 
the following schedule of increased rates 
for the Union City Telephone Co., of 
Union City: Single line business, $2.65 
per month; two-party business, $3.25; 
single line residence, $1.60; two-party resi- 
dence, $1.35; and four-party residence, 
$1.10. 

MICHIGAN. 

August 14: Petition for a hearing on 
the proposed advance in rates of the South- 
ern Michigah Telephone Co., of Burr Oak, 
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Hundreds of 
telephone, tele- 
graph, and power 
companies who 
constantly use 
BONITA Aerial 
Cable Rings “re- 
order quickly” 
when the supply 
gets low. 


More than 80,- 
000,000 BONITA 
Rings are now in 
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Valeatiens—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 
JAY G. MITCHELL 
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1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 
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Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 
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HAROLD L, BEYER CHARLE M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 
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Ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














W. H. CRUMB 
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J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. B. E. 
Cyrus G. ill 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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deemed necessary to place the insolvent 
company upon a paying basis. The peti- 
tion was filed by J. W. Coffey, recently 
appointed receiver for the company, by 
virtue of an order of the United States 
district court. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 9: Hearing at Detroit on 
the application of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for permission to change 
and increase its rates for telephone service 
within the city of Detroit. 

New York. 

September 6: Hearing on petition of 
New York Telephone Co. for increased 
rates. ? 

NortH Dakota. 

August 1: The joint application of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Litchville Rural Telephone Co. to sell and 
buy 12 miles of pole line north of Litch- 
ville, approved. 

August 11: Approval given the applica- 
tion of the Brisbane-Lark Farmers Tele- 
phone Company, of Raleigh, for permis- 
sion to sell two shares of stock to rebuild 
existing line. 

August 20: Commission approved the 
schedule of party line service rates filed 
by the Temple Rural Telephone Co. 

August 21: Application by Mountrail 
Telephone Co., Plaza, for permission to 
discontinue its exchange at Wabek and 
serve patrons through the Plaza exchange. 

August 21: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. given permission to buy, and 
the Dakota Central Telephone Co. to sell, 
the toll line between Lincoln and Hazel- 
ton. 

August 27: Tri-County Telephone Co., 
of Petersburg, given permission to trans- 
fer its Dahlen exchange and lines tributary 
thereto to the Dahlen Telephone Co. 

August 27: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Fargo, given permission to file 
a revised general supplemental rate sched- 
ule for semi-public telephone service. 

OuIO0. 

August 20: The commission at a hear- 
ing, Wednesday morning, authorized the 
Portsmouth Telephone Co. of Ports- 
mouth, to purchase the local property of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., for the sum 
of $10,000. 

August 25: The city of Youngstown 
filed a protest against the tentative valua- 
tion of the Youngstown property of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. (rate base $%,- 
000,785) which the commission certified 
August 6. Hearing was assigned for 
Wednesday, October 8. 

August 27: The Ashtabula Telephone 
Co. filed an election to charge, at the ex- 
piration of 120 days’ suspension, its pro- 
posed schedule of increased rates. In ask- 
ing the commission to fix the amount of 
bond, the company stated that the new 
schedule will provide $42,000 additional 
revenue per year. The company was in- 
structed to give a surety bond in the 
amount of $22,000. 

August 29: Upon protest from the To- 
ronto Chapter of the D. A. R., the G. & 
G. Club, the Kiwanis Club, the N. & N. 
Club, the Japanese Club and others, the 
commission suspended the following in- 
creases in monthly rates which the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., had published to be- 
come effective September 1 at Toronto: 
Business, individual, $3.50 to $4; two-party, 
new, $3.50; four-party, $3, discontinued ; 
residence, individual, $2.50 to $2.75; four- 
party, $1.75 to $2. Hearing was fixed for 
Thursday, October 10. 

September 15: Hearing on increased 
rates of Licking Telephone Co., which 
were suspended by the commission. 

October 2: Hearing on the complaint 
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of the village of Hubbard in regard to 
the increased rates placed in effect by the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

OKLAHOMA. 

September 9: Hearing in the case of 
the Remus Rural Telephone Co. vs. the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., asking jor 
damages on account of inductive inter- 
ference. No. 5996. 

OREGON. 

July 8: The matter of the complaint of 
the Inland Auto Co. et al vs. the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. came up for 
hearing May 6. It appearing to the com- 
mission from the testimony of a represen- 
tative of the complainants that no com- 
plaint existed and that the matter had 
been satisfactorily adjusted, the case was 
dismissed. CF-406. 

July 23: The commission dismissed the 
application of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Southern Oregon for in- 
creased rates in Medford, Gold Hill, 
Jacksonville and vicinities, the company 
having withdrawn the proposed rate sched- 
ule. UF-416. 

July 29: The commission dismissed the 
complaint of A. L. Dickens, L. A. Winjun 
and E. E. Sherman vs. the Creswell Con- 
solidated Telephone Co., it appearing to 
the commission that the whole matter is 
so intermingled with legal difficulties of 
one sort or another that it would be un- 
wise for a triubunal of this nature to at- 
tempt to iron them out. UF-427. 

July 29: The commission denied the 
petition of the Umatilla Irrigation Proj- 
ect, west extension, for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity authorizing the 
construction of their mutual telephone line 
into the town of Boardman, having found 
upon investigation that the town is ade- 
quately served by the Boardman Telephone 
Co. UF-434. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone ex- 
change, two hundred to six hundred 
subscribers. California or Northwest- 
ern states preferred. Can make rea- 
sonable cash payment. Address Jack 
J. Holmes, Box 1192, Gallup, New 
Mexico. 


WANTED — Experienced telephone 
man has $9,000 cash to invest in tele- 
phone plant. What have you? Must 
net $300 per month. Address 6041, care 
cf TELEPHONY. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


in all branches of Telephone Engineering, 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 
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